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THE MODERN TELEMACHUs. 
lL | 





THE COLLOQUY IN GREENWOOD CEMETERY. | 
Derartep Child! to thee 'twas given to bless | 
‘Those who were parents of thy earthly life ; 
On thee were hung fond thoughts of happiness, 
And a!l their hopes with filial joys were rife. 


The transient years above thee quickly rolle!; | 
Thy infant plant grew up to budding time; | 
Scarce did the flower its beauteous hue unfold, 
When death came by and nipped it in its 
prime. 


Cheerless our days, when severed such strong 


| 


ties 
As loved ones form, who to this earth do 


bind; 
How many a cherished hope then heavenward 
flies ! 
What solace then beyond the grave we find! | 


O, tell me not, when one bright flower’s with- | 
drawn, 
Within the garden budding stems remain ; 
For, mark ! should e’er the fairest hope be gone, 
A charm is lost we never cau regain. 


Paternal yearnings of that shepherd learn 
Who left the ninety-nine, the lost one sought ; | 
Nor to the anxious fold could e’er return, 
Till he the wanderer homeward with him 
brought. 


The — sage Our heart-strings touched full 
well, 


Who, 02 life's unwedded bliss prefer- 








For he had known the father’s heart to swell | 
With od come when sorrow’s cup is | 
stirred, | 


Truly they know how deep the current flows | 
Of love paternal for the lost on earth 
Who tell us: only from that time love grows, | 
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that wound’s infliction never could be effac- 
ed. The tranquillizing effect which this 
spot has upon the soul is unspeakable, and 
we cannot too highly appreciate the taste 
which has chosen this peculiar locality for 
the fina! resting-place of the dead. 1 make 
my stated pilgrimages to Greenwood, to en- 


| joy these influences and to breathe the spirit- 
|ual atmosphere that surrounds me. 


It is 
not permitted to man always to be in a nor- 
mal mood, either bodily or mentally; and 
out of the very circumstance of his abnormi- 
ty arises the fine contrast of vigor, high in- 
tellectuality and spiritual beauty. It is always 
out of the lowest points of depression I 
find I derive my most exalted feelings and 
conceptions.” hen Museus had finished, 
I gazed once more upon the marble tablet, 
where the following lines were written :-— 


Life to thee was short and flow’ry, 
’T was thy lot few ills to find, 
Heaven has given to thee her dowry, 
Gone! and cast no look behind. 
To mansions numerous, in the skies, 
Angels with thy spirit soar ; 
"Tis here alone the body lies ; 
Blest souls live for evermore. 


Every earthly thought suppressing, 
Round the tomb we'll linger still, 
Disenthralled, thy form caressing, 
Nought but heaven our thoughts shall 
fill. 


Shadowy trees are o’er thee bending, 
Calm thy place of last repose ; 

Earthly flowers their hues are lending, 
And her scents the summer rose. 


But there, on high, no blossoms fade ; 
Summer reigns througt endless time ; 
Where all the just their home have made, 

Anthems sound in ceaseless chime, 


An open carriage, oceupied by several ap- 


as to outweigh all its other bliss. The sage 
was, certainly, deeply conversant in the vicis- 
situdes that befal social and domestic life, and 
the very story recorded of him shows how 
deeply he saw into those recesses of the hu- 
man heart, where imagination does not often 
enter; yet I cannot but suggest the selfish- 
ness of his position and that of all those 
who act from similar motives. 

“Human life, in its purity, beauty, and 
solemnity, must be viewed from the picture 
of the family circle. Its scope, its destiny, 
and its plan are all prefigured therein; and 
although Heathen philosophy admitted of 
that Cynicism which proscribes social de- 
light, and flees from pleasure of the rational 
kind, Christianity invites us to them. 

“In the great drama we live through, we 
find the poetry of our existence beautified by 











strong contrasts, and as the variety of hues 
\in the objects that here surround us consti- 
| tutes, in part, the secret of their power upon 
| the soul, so we find the moral beauty of our 
‘lives exhibited in the lights and shades of 
\those vicissitudes always incidental to our 
| social being. In this place we can also refer 
| to that poetical line in which the growth of 
| true paternal feeling is said to take the 
| firmest root when offspring die; the seed of 
| true affection is then seen to germinate and 
put forth more visibly than at any other 
|period of paternity. These are sentiments 
only appreciable by the parent, the childless 
| do not know them, they can scarcely compre- 
hend them. 
“When we hear of the soldier wounded 
, in battle, or lying in agony under the loss of 
a limb, we feel a sympathy which we might 
term the sympathy of the imagination ; but 
| that sympathy which calls upon the heart for 
| its liveliest excitation can only arise where 


| we are, or have been, similar sufferers. This 
j 


‘ : oh fi e of the untraceable secrets of man’s 
When one departs to whom we've given | parently contemplative and interested visit- eh . 


birth. 
Sleep on! my child, of earliest hopes and fears ; 
Gone, in thy innocence, to pave the way 
For me to follow ;—Heaven dry up my tears, 
And calm the sorrows of my earthly stay. | 


I was strolling through the solemn pre- 


| ors, who seemed absorbed in those thoughts 


which these solemn shades call forth, now 


| passed by, and it might have been seen to | 
| glide slowly down one of those labyrinthian | 
_avenues wherein the pedestrian may easily | 


be lost. Museus gently motioned for me to 
follow in a direction leading to an umbrage- 


nature ; it springs from a physiological law 
jin the animal creation, and, in man, it influ- 
ences his spirituality.” 

“] admit the plausibility of your remarks,” 
said I; “though for the reasons you state, 
cannot appreciate them in their fullest sense. 
\I hope to treasure up your maxims; and 


. : i wherever the winds of life may waft my 
cinets of Greenwood Cemetery, under the | ous spot, whieh, having reached, we became | : y P 


guidance of Museus, my instructor and_ 
friend; as he recited the above elegiac vers- | 
vs, he clasped in his hand the railing that, 
begirt a small burial mound, upon which | 
might be seen one of those marble tablets 
which are so numerous in these consecrated 
grounds, and which bore upon its surface 
some chiselled letters which a father had 
written in memory of a departed son who 
had died in the spring-time of his life. 

Leaning upon my arm, Museus turned 
away, and seemed desirous of avoiding any 
allusion that might be made to the subject of 
the elegy; but, observing my wistfulness, 
and that I seemed longing for information on 
a topic to which I was a stranger, he spoke 
thus: “I have just now been indulging in 
the recollection of youthful sorrows,—for 
such I may term them,—the @degy I have 
repeated having been written rp he to 
the death of my first-born, who departed 
long sinee, and whose remains have been re- 
moved hither, to rest in this tranquil spot. 
He was not my only child; but, it being the 

bereavement of this nature I had to en- 
dure, I felt the pangs of separation the more 
keenly at the time; and, although the 
Wound itself is healed, the remembrance of 





seated, and for a moment, both kept silence. 

Stately forms of forest and evergreen trees 
arose around us, addressing the soul in their 
silent and motionless beauty. The tinge, 
which the middle period of autumn throws 
over the American foliage, was upon them, 
which, intermingled with the still lingering 
verdure of the summer leaf, and that dark 
green which is the perpetual clothing of the 
hemlock, rendered the pictorial effect in fine 


| unison with the mood in which the events of 


the hour had placed us. It is usual, at this 
season of the fall of the American foliage, 
for the atmosphere to exert an influence ex- 
perienced at no other time in the year, and it 
imparts to the whole intellectual system 
what we might expect to realize only in an 
Italian or Grecian clime. 

Under the operation of all these influ- 
ences, it was some time before I could essay 


some allusion to the elegy that Muszus 
could be urged into a colloquy. 

“That verse alluding to the Grecian sage,” 
said he, “ refers to the well known story of 
Thales, who gave it as his reason to Solon 
for not entering into wedded life, that the 
bereavements incidental to it were so great 


| bark, I hope from time to time to reeur to 
| these pages of instruction, thus written upon 
my mind. 
| “Whence is it that you are addicted to the 
_Muse at this advanced period? I always 
| thought that, as poetry was ve by in its 
| nature, it was confined chiefly to the budding 
| time of life.” 
| “There is a second budding time in 
|man’s life,” replied he, “a time when our 
spring comes again to meet us, it is this 
| phase in our existence which may be termed 
|re-juvenesecence. On this topic Cicero, in 
‘ De Senectute,’ observes: 


‘Ut enim adolescentem in quo senile aliquid, 
sic senem in quo est adolescentis aliquid, probo : 


quod, qui sequitur, corpore senex esse poterit, 
| animo nunquam erit. 


“Does this re-juvenescence always take 


| place, or is it confined to the few !” 
to speak ; and it was only after I had made | 


“ When the wear and tear of life have not 
made too deep inroads upon our intellectual 
being, we must oftentimes look for this re- 
omtening of youth within us. In man there 
is a constant progression ; but it is the exclu- 
siveness of pursuit, the concentration of the 
mental faculty on a single object, that serves 





to dull the higher perceptions, and interfere 
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with the soul’s progress and final earthly de- 
velopment. Among men of genius in all 
climes we can observe how the flame of 
poetry burned, with undimmed lustre, until 
an advanced period of life.” 

“It would then appear that this music of 
the soul sends its deep tones throughout our 
common humanity ?” 

“So deep, that where the growth of the 
individual has not been fatally Plighted by the 
chilliness of life, new tones are ever echoing 
forth. This soul-music, as you justly 
term it, is abiding in a large portion of man- 
kind, but it seldom finds the outward expres- 
sion which the utterance of language gives it. 

“T have known even the octogenarian to 
show strong evidences of re-juvenescence, re- 
eurring, with all the zest which it requires 
the youthful fancy to exhibit, to the almost 
obsolete reading of his earlier years; pon- 
dering over tales of romantic ages, inquiring 
for the fictions of the day, and reciting with 





animation the lyric and epic.” 

“And how does your theory apply to} 
woman ?” 

“With both man and woman,” replied | 
Museus, “there are always some remark- | 
able passages in the book of life. From am- 
bition few are entirely exempt, and where the 
passion is not completely deadened by the 
casualties of life, in the form of disappointed 
hopes, or by the failure of long gathering 
aspirations, the individual grows apace in 
moral beauty and blooms in his old age. 
But so rare are the instances in which hope 
is not blighted both in man and woman, and 
blighted so seriously as to modify the whole 
tone of our nature, that re-juvenescence 29 
rarely be looked for except as one of the 
choice results of one’s experience and prac- 
tice. Placidia passed unseathed in her intel- 
lectual being through ail the critical passages 
of her life, and her moral nature triumphed 
over every assault; those trials that are wont 
to subdue the will without purifying the 
heart, modify the temper without softening 
it, operated upon her soul’s formation like 
the chisel of the sculptor which works upon 
and wears off the marble into ideal beauty. 
Years had their chastening effect upon her} 
mental charms, but they were ever enhanced | 
by the fullest intellectual health.” | 

“In that sense, nature affords us some 
striking emblems: the forest tree of healthy | 
growth attains a splendid maturity, and in | 
the majesty of its old age, we see a counter- 
part of the re-juvenescence of man.” 

“The emblem is not only appropriate, but 
nature, in this respect, presents a correct ana- 
logy. When the mind presents a healthy 
tone through life, where the mirror of the 
imagination is neither dimmed nor tarnished 
by the cloudy and misty atmosphere of mis- 
fortune, we must look for a ripeness of the 
mental faculty which no other period of our 
career presents, and it would appear as if this 
earthly maturity of the soul was the fittest 
condition in which it should be placed, before 
it assumed the apparel of immortality. 

“Tn Placidia, the whole tale of life was a 
development: that of physiological perfection 
leading to the moral, and both keeping pace 
in mature life, giving a fine equilibrium to the 
character throughout, and preparing it for a 
model of old age. In most individuals we 
find senility embittered by the ruthlessness 
of the world, and henee we see few of the 
roseate hues of youth in the aged face, and 
still less the buoyancy of healthy intellect- 








| termination of its earth! 





uality. Yet these characteristics graced the 


latter portion of Placidia’s life in a remark- 
able degree, and filled up the measure of 
those ideal requisites which she seemed ap- 
pointed to supply. It is with the approach 
of calm old age that spiritual contemplation 
changes from the speculative tendency it 
gave the character in earlier years into an ab- 
solute enjoyment; and with Placidia the pos- 
session of this attribute diffused the light of 
psychical beauty throughout the whole sphere 
of her meditations. In middle life she exer- 
cised her mind in every species of investiga- 
tion as to the forms of future beings, the 
rationale of another state and its connexion 
with this, the mode of transition, or the pas- 
sage to newness of life, the gradation in per- 
fectibility among the blessed, the future 
world of love, and its ultimate results. 

“But such reasonings were not entirely 
barren of spiritual fruit ; for, as the evening of 
life came on, the soul seemed to alight upon 
a scene over which it had hitherto been 
hovering with outspread wings, and rest 
there in contemplative enjoyment, until the 
sojourn. In her 
countenance she retained the most marked 
psychical beauty, even to her last days, and 
even after all the lineaments ef mere corpo- 
real beauty were effaced, her inmost soul ad- 
dressed you in all its force. This we must 
class among the arguments for the indestrue- 
tibility of man’s soul, when we see an in- 
describable intellectual beauty struggling 
out of the un-beautiful form, the spirit unsub- 
dued though clogged by its earthly incum- 
brance, addressing us with an eloquence 
which no uncomeliness of features can sup- 
press. 


“ She dealt largely in poetry, and with all | life; and it would seem strange an 
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as calin as it was edilying; and as she, with 
one hand, bade adicu to the fellow-pilgrims 
of her earthly wandering, with the other she 
seemed to reach for the garb of immor- 
tality.” 

“ Art,” I remarked, “ has greatly contri- 
buted to render this calm spot inviting to 
those who repair hither, and seek amid these 
sculptured mementos food for reflection upon 
the mysteries of a future state.” 

* It is,” replied Muszus, “the most appro- 
po dedication of art; for where nature, in 

er picturesque and grateful moods, mo to 
art, and tte to her that adornment here 
presented, we feel in a tenfold degree the 
sacredness of the spot, and the earthly spirit 
lingers and dwells within the contemplation 
of the heavenly purpose kept in view. True 
it is, however, that this purpose is often 
by ostentation, introducing into the 
subject of death and immortality too many 
of those plastic adornments which belong 
only to the poetry of earth.” 

“ Laying aside the knowledge derived from 
our faith, whenee has arisen that universal 
natural truth that man has the claim of an 
immortal inheritance *” 

“The problem has never been solved ; but 
it is to be regarded as one of the leading 
instinets of our being. ‘The belief is identi- 
fied with that of a Supreme Being. Some 
regard it as one of the forms of constant 
progression, observed in the operations of 
the universe, it being viewed inconsistent 
with design in creation to annihilate the soul 
at the very point of its highest development. 
Even the period of re-juvenescence seems to 
bespeak a foretaste of newness of spiritual 
unac- 


the enthusiasm which the truly inspired feel countable that, just at this stage of ripeness, 
when they attempt to dispense the Muse’s | the fruit should be destroyed. The idea, 


richest gifts and scatter flowers across the 
pathways of life. In her compositions you 
may trace the rare Shakspearian, as well as 
Goethian power, which combines with a depth 
of thought and perception penetrating into 
all the workings of nature, the most exqui- 
site rhetorical Sainety. To these she added 
the genial faculty of Wordsworth, who in 
many of his happiest conceptions draws at- 
tention, not directly to the portrayal of feel- 
ings, but to the external objects which 
awaken those feelings and are identified 
with them. Minds of this order are pheno- 
mena; they are essentially artistic in the 
highest sense of the term, and they lend to 
human life, by the medium of their works, a 
formative influence.” 

“Yet how did literary avocations accord 
with the whole intellectual healthfulness of 
a practical life, such as hers must have been ?” 

“ Life,” he rejoined, “ has its symmetrical 
proportions, and many find it their ambition 
to aim at their attainment. Only let the 
mirror of your thoughts remain untarnished, 
and old will creep on decked out in all 
the glad thoughts of juvenile years. If such 
be our good fortune, and all the generous 
promptings of our nature are reciprocated by 
the genialities that meet us in the way, our 
future will always be pleasant, and the sur- 
face of life smooth. 
lectual healthfulness to which you refer, the 
ideal should always be mixed up with the 
concrete of life; every shadowy form of ex- 
istence should have its counterpart in actu- 
ality; we should be active as well as 
passive tators, as this alone will sup- 
ply health to the mental system. In the 
departure of Placidia’s soul, the scene was 


| 


ut to attain the intel- | started 





however, of a revivifieation of the same plant 
from the deeomposition of the seed, may 
serve more in the light of a poetical emblem 
than in that of scientific analogy. A more 
strict basis for the argument would be, to 
assume that both a spiritual and a material 
were always pre-existent to the ealling forth 
of all present visible forms; and if the one 
never could have been created out of non- 
entity, neither could the other; that as one 
eould not be destroyed, so the other must 
endure also.” 

“Ts there not, in the whole spiritual organ- 
isation of nature, the modes of action and 
instinct of the animate creation, a strong 
demonstration of a never-ceasing psychical 
connexion between, or an interlinking of the 
living corporeal world ?” 

“The term instinct,” replied Muszus, “is 
but a feeble expression, and serves only as a 
confession of our ignorance on one of the 
points of created life, though, at the same time, 
an acknowledgment of a dee spiritual- 
ity in the guidance of the world. The birds 
that fly around us, and whose blithe songs 
are the genuine musie of the natural world, 
gushing forth without thought, without the 
conceptions of the mind or the feelings which 
prompt them in man, furnish the most ready 
illustration of the great truth you have just 
In ourselves, we can trace the cause 
of each musical impulse, retreating within us 
and analysing thought, led on by thought, 
emotion by emotion; but in those birds we 
see but the visible form of an untraceable 
psychical action, springing from an arrange- 
ment which governs the whole of the living 
races. How feeble is the term instinct, and 
what does it teach us? What clue does it 
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ive us to the whole of the immortal world? 

he spider isa fine illustration of the per- 
vading spiritualism of the inner creation. 
Under the most repulsive exterior form we 
ever beheld, consider the great mechanical 
beauty, order, and perfection of the constitu- 
ent parts which govern his actions! His 
web is a more consummate product of in- 
stinctive impulse than any mechanism resuit- 
ing from man’s combined powers of thought 
andaction. He fabricates without knowledge ; 
he weaves his toils without design ; lies in 
wait for his foe, without intention or preme- 
ditation ; and ends his existence without the 
consciousness of its having been begun; he 
is, in fine, but an outward symbol of an une 
seen world of action, design, and thought. 
I find much congeniality in this theme, and 


I view the subject of research from that side | 


which Natare points to, which is far more 
elucidative than mere logical deduction de- 
rived from the barren philosophy of words.” 

These were the reasonings of Museus 
upon the immortality of the soul; and after 
concluding his remarks, he delivered, in tones 
of the most eloquent emotion, “ Cato’s soli- 


in fine accordance with the feelings of Muse- 
us, who, in the silence of his own thoughts 
and depth of his feelings, responded to every 
line of the melody, as it wakened up varied 
transactions in his own past life. But suffer- 
ing these impressions to remain without a par- 
ticipant, he gently beckoned me to follow him, 
and pursuing an avenue which seemed to 
lead to the west, while the moon was casting 
her pleasant shadows around us, we made 
our exit through the portals of Greenwood. 





Notre.—In examining into the remarkable 
henomenon of the mental character which 
Museus distinguishes by the term re-juve- 
nescence, we areled to ascribe the same to a 
known psychological law, connected with the 
changes of physiological life. It is undoubt- 
edly true that the mind of man progresses in 
a passive or even dormant condition, or inac- 
tive as regards those meditations or observa- 
tions to which it had previously directed its 
attention. The student who forsakes certain 
studies and suffers them to lie untouched for 
years, on recurring to them, finds them di- 
vested of their obscurity, and surrounded with 





loquy,” which combines in itself the senti- 
ments of philosophy and of nature. The 
evening was cuming on apace; the moon was 
already apparent, and casting those shadows 

nd us which told of thoughtful and im- 
pressive imagery. 

The hour was one of enchantment, and 
my guide sat in fixed silence for some time ; 
when, after a moderate interval of reverie, 
which formed a complete pause in our collo- 
quy, he called my attention to some sounds 
heard at no great distance ; listening with 
increased attention, we caught the air that 
was played and sung by a female voice. As 
the evening breeze settled down into a per- 
fect calm, the words reached us, part of which 
ran thus :— 


For on his memory oft I hung; 
His form was my delight ; 

Bright future’s hopes around him clung, 
Whene’er he met my sight. 


While in this world, no joyless cloud 
Marred the bright fields he trod ; 

With carols blithe and anthems loud 
Earth’s pathways gay he strode. 


No page of passionate love he read— 
Too young to feel that power; 

"Twas given in Virtue’s steps to tread, 
And cull each scented flower. 


O pleasant theme! on him to dwell, 
hose every joy was mine ; 
These sorrowing thoughts, my harp-strings 


tell, 
The soul to heaven incline. 
’Tis for no human ht to scan 


The ways of heavenly love; 
God, when he gives and takes from man, 
Showers blessings from above. 


In stillness here, the e 
Above his tomb shall wave, 
Where no molesting hand hath Leen, 
And bright flowers deck his grave. 


2 a flowers! sweet-scented flow- 
ers 
aan on, for icy snow 
deck you o’er in wintry hours, 

And your bright hues woe 
My harp is still, my grief is poured 

Ups the gare I oes, 
Let me depart with hope restored— 

Adieu! thou tranquil grove. 


The plaintive melody of the performer was 





_a halo of new light. 
This mental law was known in Horace’s 


seven each. (It will be remembered that 
students then generally entered at the age of 
twelve, and consequently took their M. A. at 
nineteen, the present age of entrance.)* 

The public examinations instituted by 
Laud very soon became a mere farce, because 
not only no substantial rewards, but no honors 
ai all were awarded in them, while the ex- 
aminers were not paid, or responsible fune- 
tionaries. The studies of the University 
were first raised from the very abject state 
into which they had fallen, by a statute 
passed in 1800, through the influence chiefly 
of Dr. Eveleigh, Provost of Oriel. The ex- 
aminers were appointed for a considerable 
period of time, and received a regular remu- 
neration, and the best twelve candidates for 
degrees were classed in order of merit. In 
1807, the examination was divided into two 
“Schools,” that of Humanities (Litera Hu- 
maniores) and that of Mathematics, and two 
classes of honors were established in each 
school, the names of each arranged alpha- 
betically. About this time, Law and He- 
brew fell out of the University course nomi- 
nally (they had long been virtually discon- 
tinued). In 1825, a third class in each 
school was added, and examination dy writ- 





time, who derived that salutary maxim from 
it which he prescribes to authors; and it 
is experienced by all who have been attentive 
| observers, in giving to the world their auto- 
| biography. 
Itis in this category of the phenomena of 
thought that we may place the remarkable 
| phase of rejuvenescence. 
| Coneeptions which once swept across the 
imagination, brought into being without at- 
| taining their fulness of form; images of life 
_ which were lighted up by years of youthful 
| brightness, without receiving those sombre 
| shades which maturity casts upon them, form 
|the ingredients of a healthy old age, and, 
| under the action of that spiritual law here 
| spoken of, constitute the poesy of declining 
| life. 
It is in dreams, that men frequently have 

‘new suggestions added to past reflections, 
which seem to come up spontaneously in the 
|great amalgam of mind. New ideas have 
co started in the visions of the mechanical 
| genins, laying open some new solution to a 
problem in the intricate combinations of me- 
ehanical thought, which, previously, he could 
not solve, 

This would seem to present some analogy 
between our diurnai and our life’s sleep; the 
subject is pregnant with deep reflection, and 
it wil' he the purpose of Museus, on a fitting 
eceasion, toe bring it before his pupil. 








A SYNOPTICAL ACCOUNT OF THE ENGLISH UNI- 
VERSITY COMMISSIONS AND THEIR REPORTS. 


PrPandation scholar of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
[Continued from our last.) 
. 3. STUDIES. 
Accorpine to the Laudian code, the stu- 
dent was to attend lectures on Classical Gram- 
mar and Rhetoric during the first year; on 
Logie and Aristotle the second year; on 
Moral Philosophy, Geometry, and the Greek 
language during the third and fourth years. 
After taking his B. A., he was to study Geo- 
metry, Astronomy, Metaphysics, Natural 
Philosophy, Ancient History, Greek, and He- 
brew, for three years, till the time of taking 


/ 


certain standing were obliged to follow one 
of the Faculties. The Theological course 
lasted eleven years,the Legal and Medical 





his M. A. All resident Masters of Arts of a | 4 


ing substituted almost entirely for that of rica 
\eoce. In 1830,a fourth class was added, and 
| the examination of candidates for “an ordi- 
|nary degree” separated from that of candi- 
dates for honors. The Lifere Humaniores 
now inelude Latin and Greek Translation and 
Composition, Ancient History and Rhetoric, 
Political and Moral Philosophy, and Logic. 
In 1808, the “ Previous Examination” in the 
second year was established. 

From a return made to the House of Com- 
mons, it appears that for four years (from 
1845 to 1848 inclusive) the numbers of those 
who presented themselves at the Degree 
Examination, and those who passed, were, 
respectively, at Tririty College, Dublin, 259 
and 242, at Cambridge, 370 and 342, at Ox- 
ford, 387 and 287. [It must be borne in 
mind; however, that the college examinations 
at Cambridge sift out a good many students 
during the first and second year.} The com- 
petition for honors is very great. Out of 
nearly 500 (Qu. 400%] candidates for a de- 
gree at Oxford, about ninety are candidates 
for Classical Honors, and about fen of these 
ninety obtain a place in the First Class, 

The principal defect of the new system 
is, that the studies of the University are too 
much directed to one single final examination 
(the “Previous” being very easy), and all 
subjects not within the comparatively limited 
range of this examination are indirectly dis- 
couraged. This accounts for the desertion of 
most of the professional lecture-rooms, The 
amount of attainment required or an ordinary 
degree is not extensive. Four Greek plays, 
Herodotus, Six Books of Livy, Horace, and 
Four Books of Euclid, are about an average 
list,t besides the four Gospels, the XXXIX. 
Articles, and writing grammatical Latin, which 
are constant quantities in the examination. 
Even the Honor examination has a tendency 
to become limited. The authors usually 
most studied by candidates for Honors are 
in Philosophy, Aristotle’s Ethics, Rhetoric, 
and Politics, some few Dialogues of Plato, 
Butler’s Analogy and Sermons; in Ancient 





* Very few Freshmen at an English University are un- 
er teen, and not many er nineteen, 

+ The candidates (even for Honors) own 
authors 


choose their 
with some exceptions as e; but it is under- 
stood part of Heredotus and Livy it have a place 
in and more or less Tacitus and 
Aristotle, in the list of every candidate for Honors. 
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History, Herodotus, Thucydides, the first | 
Decade of Livy, the Annals and History of | 
Tacitus; in Poetry, Aschylus, Sophocles, 
Aristophanes, Virgil, Horace, and Tienak 
Some very important authors, such as Homer, 
Demosthenes, and Lucretius, have been much 
neglected of late years. The books above 
mentioned, however, are studied with great 
care and illustrated most copiously. Thus, 
the higher class of Oxford students usually 
have an accurate knowledge of Niebuhr and 
Grote. New books are sometimes introduced 
into the examination rather arbitrarily. The 
great importance attached to Aristotle’s 
thies is said to date from 1806, when Dr. 
Sheppard was examiner; the introduction of 
Batler’s works is due to Dr. Hampden ; and 
Bacon’s Novum Organon was made a text | 
book in 1850. 

Hitherto the Litere Humaniores examina- 
tion has been the only one essential to a de- 
gree 5 and since the subjects which it em- 
»races are also those on which most of the 
examinations for open Fellowships turn, it | 
may be said to determine the literary cha- 
racter of the University. 

Till 1820, the mathematical examination 
was chiefly geometrical and vivd voce. At 
present, candidates usually bring up Euclid, 
Algebra, Trigonometry, Analytical Geometry, 
Differential and Integral Caleulus, Mechanics, 
Optics, Hydrostatics, and Astronomy. The 
number of candidates for Mathematical Ho- 
nors is very small, There are (or were till 
very lately) some colleges in Oxford, at which 
no official mathematical instruction is supplied 
to the students. 

A new examination statute was enacted in 
1850. It establishes fo previous examina- 
tions instead of one, and makes a small 
amount of mathematics obligatory at the 
former of these. The two “ Schools” of the | 
final Degree examination are divided into | 
four: 1. Liter Humaniores, 2. Mathematics, | 
3. Natural Science, 4. Law and Modern His- | 
tory. Every candidate for the degree of| 
B. A. must pass in the first of these schools, | 
and in one of the other three. The Com-| 
missioners, generally approving of these | 
changes, recommend the additional establish- 
ment of a matriculation [entrance] examina- 
tion. They suggest that Theology should 
be separated from the classics, and made a 
“school” of itself (Physical Science being 
united with Mathematics to preserve the 
number Four); that Modern and Oriental 
languages be included in the Litere Huma- 
niores school, and that passing in this school 
be not obligatory. Thus they think the 
rudiments of a professional education might 
be better imparted. 

It would not be advisable, they believe, to 
attempt a revival of examinations for the 
higher degrees in Theology, Law, and Medi- 
cine. The degree of M. A. might, perhaps, 
be refused to those who have not taken a 
certain standing in the B, A. examination. 





University Instruetors. 


The University Statutes enjoin leetures to 
be delivered by the public Professors and 
Lecturers. It isa wrong inference, however, 
though a common one, that the students 
were at that time educated exclusively by the 
University, and that the present system of 
collegiate instruction is entirely a modern 
usurpation. 

At present, the University public lecturers 
take a very slight share in the instruction of 
the University, which is carried on chiefly by 





(1) the College, and (2) the private Tutors, 
the latter of whom are not even mentioned 
in the statutes either of the University or the 
Colleges. 

College tutors sre now nominated by the 
Heads of their respective colleges from 
among the Fellows. They are virtually the 
sole authorized teachers of the great mass of 
students. Many advantages are to be found 
in the system, and some striking disad- 


vantages, the principal of which is that these 


college tutors are overworked, having too 
many classes, too many pupils, and a too 
great variety of subjects to teach. There 
are but three or four tutors in each college, 
and these are expected to give lectures on 


| Classics, Ancient History, Moral and Mental 


Philosophy, and (sometimes) Mathematics 
and Natural Science.* The private tutors, 
though unrecognised by name in any statutes, 
more nearly correspond to the original tw- 
tores, and more nearly oecupy the position to 
which Masters and Bachelors of Arts are en- 
titled by the formula used in conferring de- 
grees, than any other persons in Oxford. 
Most candidates for honors and many of 
those for an ordinary degree, employ private 
tutors ; still the practice is less general than at 
Cambridge, where (according to Dean Pea- 
cock’s testimony) $250,000 is annually spent 
for private tuition. 

With some manifest evils, the system has | 
great merits. “Jt is a necessary and un- 
avoidable concomitant to any examination,” 


Clinical P. (1772); the Lord Almoner’s P. 
of Arabic (about the same time). The 
Aldrich P. of Anatomy (1803, to which the 
Prelectorship of Anatomy is now united). 
The Readerships of Experimental Philoso- 
phy, Mineralogy, and Geology (about same 
time) ; the Drummond P. of Political Eco- 
noémy (1825); the Boden P. of Sanscrit 
(1830) ; the Ireland P. of Exegetical The- 
ology (1842); the Taylor P. of European 


| Ecclesiastical History and Pastoral Theo. 
| logy (1839). 

It is doubtful if the Professorial system 
ever attained a fulldevelopment. At present 
the delivery of statutable lectures has almost 
altogether ceased; and this function of the 
Acolauite body, nominally the most import- 
ant, might be entirely suppressed without 
giving a perceptible shock to the general sys- 
tem of instruction. The reasons’ of this are, 
ist, the public examinations have brought the 
studies of the university within a very nar- 
row range, which the influence of the colle es 
has still further tended to limit. 2d. The 
endowments of the professorships are, with 
three or four exceptions, insufficient to com- 
mand the services of the ablest men. 

It is desirable to restore the professoriate. 
Such is the all but unanimous opinion of the 
witnesses. Without venturing to propose 


systems of Professorial and Tutorial instruc- 
tion, the Commissioners believe that if the 


says one of the witnesses. “No sooner) professors were called into activity, both 


were examinations established for the mas-| 
ters and mates of merchant ships than a class 
of men arose whose business was to cram 
the candidates.” The system of private tui- 
tion, having been created by a real want, 
must continue, unless the scihigs tuition is 
much improved, and an order of authorized 
University instructors organized. 

In the time of the Laudian code there 
were three classes of public Professors and 
Lecturers. 

1. Four Lecturers in Grammar, Rhetoric, 
Logie, and Metaphysics, chosen by the 
M.A.’s, and holding office for two years. 

2. The college prelectors, in some respects 
corresponding to the present college tutors ; 
some of these, however, though endowed 
with college preferments, were for the service 
of the whole University. Thus originated 
the Regius Professorships of Divinity and 
Hebrew. 

3. A number of Professorships or Read- 
erships for the University, unattached to any 
particular college. These were: the Marga- 
ret Professorship of Divinity; the Regius 
Professorships of Greek, Medicine, and Civil 
Law ; the Sedley Professorship of Natural 
Philosophy ; the Savile Professorship of As- 
tronomy and Geometry; the White Profes- 
sorship of Moral Philosophy; the Camden 
Professorship of Ancient History; the Tom- 
lin Pralectorship of Anatomy (attached to 
the Regius Professorship of Medicine) : the 
Heather Professorship of Music, and the 
Laud Professorship of Arabic. 

Since Laud’s time have been founded, the 
Birkhead P. of Poetry (1700); the Regius 
P. of Modern History (1724); the Sherard 
P. of Botany (1728); to which in 1840 was 
added the Sibthorp P. of Rural Economy; 
the Rawlinson Anglo-Saxon P. (1740); t 
Vinerian P. of English Law (created ex- 
pressly for Blackstone, 1755); the Lichfield 


* The Cambridge colleges are better off. Trinity has 
thirteen lecturers. - 





kinds of instruction would soon be found to 
work in harmonious codperation. 


The existing professors are appointed in 
three ways: 1, by the Crown, 2, by election 
in Convocation (a mode almost universally 
condemned), 3, by limited bodies of persons 
either within or without the university. Only 
nine chairs are entirely open. Some are 
loaded with strangely minute restrictions. 
The Anglo-Saxon Professorship cannot be 
held by any married man; any person not a 
native of England jor feo generations ; or 
any member of the Royal or Antiquarian 
Societies. The open chairs have been filled 
at various times by foreigners. The Profes- 
sorship of European languages was offered 
to Guizot. 

Most of the professorial incomes require to 
be largely increased. The endowments are 
exceedingly various, ranging from $200 to 
$9000 (!) a year. 


University Scholarships. 


Two Johnson Scholarships for B.A.’s, one 
in Theology, the other in Mathematies, tena- 
ble for two years, worth $100 in books. 

Two Kennicott Hebrew Scholarships, open 
to B.A.’s in their first year, tenable four 
years, worth $350 a year. =~ 

Three Pusey and Ellerton Hebrew Scholar- 
ships, open to all undergraduates, value $150 
a year, tenable three years. Five Craven 
Classical Scholarships, tenable seven years, 
worth $375 a year. These scholarships are 
cumbered with family and eleémosynary re- 
strictions which practically destroy their 
value to the university. Cambridge was 
lucky enough to get a similar bequest with- 
out the restrictions. 

Four Ireland Classical Scholarships, open 
to all below the degree of B.A., tenable four 
years, worth $155 a year. 

One Hertford Latin Scholarship. 

Two Boden Sanscrit Scholarships, open 





Languages (1847); and the Regius P. of 


any definite scheme for combining the two’ 
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; worth a year. 
othe Vinerian Law Scholarships and Fel- 
hips. 
wThe Ellek Law Scholarship, tenable three 
years, worth $1000 a year, which however, 
does not, properly speaking, belong to the 
university, as it is devoted to the support of 
jaw students in London. 

Two University Mathematical Scholar- 
ships, open to B.A.’s, tenable two years, 
worth $200 a year. 

Two ditto ditto, open to undergraduates of 
not more than two years’ standing, tenable 
two years, worth $150 a year. 


University Prizes. 

The Ellerton of $100 for an English 
Theological Lang 6 open to B.A.’s. 

Two Denyer Prizes of $150 each, for 
theological essays, open to M.A.’s, who are 
clergymen and of a certain standing. 

The Newdigate Prize of $100 for an Eng- 
lish Poem, open to undergraduates. 

Three Chancellor's Prizes of $100 each, 
for a Latin Poem, English Essay, and Latin 
Essay ; the first open to undergraduates, the 
other two to Bachelors. 

The Arnold Prize, for an English Histori- 
eal Essay, open to all graduates who have 
been eight years matriculated. 


Libraries. - 

These are, 

1. The Bodleian (founded 1600). 

2. The Radcliffe (founded 1718), which, 
however, does not sérictly belong to the Uni- 
versity. 

3. The Ashmolean Library. 

4. The Duncan Library of Natural His- 
tory in the Ashmolean Museum. 

5. The Taylor Library of Foreign Litera- 
ture. 

6. The Hope Library of Natural History. 

7. The Conybeare Library of Geology. 

8. The Sibthorp Library attached to the 
Botanic Garden. 

9. The Savilian Library. 

10. The Library of the Christehurch Ana- 
tomical Sehool. 

11. The Library of the Radcliffe Observa- 
tory. ; 


Of these the two first are by far the most | 


important. There are libraries attached to 
all the colleges, to the Union Debating Soei- 
ety, and to the Ashmolean Society. 

The regulations of the Bodleian Library 
are generally approved of. The catalogues 
are very complete, the facilities afforded to 
students most liberal, and it is open 279 
days in the year. Some suggestions for im- 
provement are, however, offered. The libra- 
ry is deficient in works on Physical Science, 
because such works are supposed to find 
their way spontaneously to the Radcliffe. 
The printed literature of its own immediate 
locality—the University, city, and county of 
Oxford—is by no means complete. Colonial 
literature and the literature of the United 
States are almost wholly unrepresented. It 
is rather singular that the books hare no 


stamp or distinguishing mark. If a volume 
mg stolen it would be difficult to identify 
i 


Museums, Observatories, dc. 
These are, 
1. The Ashmolean. 


2. The Geological and Mineralogical Col- 
lections. 


4. The Anatomical Schoo! attached to the 
Lee Readership at Christchurch (which is, 
therefore, rather a Collegiate than a Univer- 
sity Collection). 

5. The Radcliffe Observatory. 

6. A small observatory a ached to the 
house of the Savilian Professor of Astro- 
nomy. 

7. A small laboratory in the Ashmolean 
Museum. 

8. The University Galleries for works of 
art. 

The lecture-rooms belonging to the Uni- 
versity are few in number, small, and deficient | 
in desks and other accommodations. The 
building of a museum on a large scale is 
contemplated, but no actual steps have been | 
taken. 

4, REVENUES, 


The sources of the University revenues 
are, 
1, Land and moneys in the funds. Most 
of the proceeds from this source are appro- 
priated to specific objects. The amount 
available for general purposes is, — + 

From rents, ...... $6,300, 

From funded property, . $12,000. 
2. The University Press. 
The profits from printing bibles and prayer 
books are said to be not less than $40,000 
a year: but the Delegates of the Press do 
not settle their accounts with the University 
every year; they allow a considerable ba- 
lance to accumulate, and then transfer it, 
sometimes $300,000 «i a time. It is not 
known whether the “learned press,” that 
is, the department which prints other books 
than bibles and prayer books, makes any 
profit or not. 

3. Fees. 

a. At Matriculation, varying with the 
civil rank of the parties. 

b. At Examination, uniform. 

ec. Annually, payable by all members 
of the University, varying with 
their academical standing. 

d, At Graduation, varying with the 
real or supposed wealth of the 
student. A “grand compounder ” 
is one who has income to the 
amount of $1,500, and is made to 
pay $150 for his degree, while the 
ordinary fee is $42. 

4. Grants from the crown, about $5,200, 
angie wholly to payment of Professors. 

he University pays annually $3,500 to 

its Proctors, $1600 to its Pro-proctors, 

$4250 to its Bedells, $4700 to its Examin- 


century. The incorporate Collegiate Socie- 
ties extended themselves by the purchase of 
hostels. It was during, or just after, Queen 
Elizabeth’s time that the residence of all un- 
dergraduates in some College or Collegiate 
Hall seems to have been fully enforced. Of 
the Collegiate Halls, differing from the Col- 
leges in Deing unincorporated and having 
smaller endowments, only five remain.* 
Colleges were originally founded to sup- 
port poor students (the majority of students 
at that time were very poor). Walter de 
Merton was the real founder of the Colle- 
giate system. His foundation was wholly 
secular, and apparently designed to counter- 
act the influence of the mendicant friars. 
This was in 1270. University, Balliol, Exe- 
ter, and Oriel were founded during the next 
60 years. William of Wykeham’s founda- 
tion of New College (1386) first gave an ec- 
clesiastical and monastic character to these 
societies. The next in order, Lincoln, All 
Souls, Magdalen, Brasenose, and Corpus 
Christi, are intensely Romish in their sta- 
tutes, Christ Church, noble as it is, is but a 
reduced copy of Wolsey’s magnificent de- 
sign for a cathedral, house of learning, and 
alms-house, combined. Trinity and St. 
John’s were founded during Queen Mary’s 
reign. Five Colleges have been founded 
since the establishment of the Protestant re- 
ligion, one of which (Hertford) died for want 
of endowment. 

The Head of a Collegiate Society is called 
in different colleges by the different names 
of Master, Principal, Warden, Rector, Presi- 
dent, and Provost, but his functions are much 
the same in all. 

The Fellows were originally appointed to 
learn, and not to teach. The name of Scho- 
lares was applied to them before that of So- 
cit. Afterwards a separation was made, and 
the term Scholares (“scholars”) applied to 
the undergraduates on the foundation. At 
Magdalen these scholars are called Demys ; 
at Merton, Post-Masiers. 
| The Colleges were originally intended to 

.] 
| 1. Eleemosynary foundations to support 
poor students. : 

2. To afford students a retirement from 
the world, and remove them from its tempta- 
tions. 

3. To offer prayers for the souls of the 
founders. 

4. For purposes of study. 

5..'To support descendants of the founder, 
or inhabitants of some particular locality. 

The intentions of the founders have been 














ers, $7500 to the night-police of the town, 
and about $10,000 for town rates. 

The University accounts ought to be made 
public, and the fees revised. The extrava- 
gant demand on Grand Compounders is uni- 
versally condemned. 


THE COLLEGES, 


Oxford students originally lived in the 
houses of the townspeople. Sometimes a 
number of youths occupied a whole tene- 
ment, choosing some Master of Arts to re- 
cide with and teach them. Such a house 
was called an Inn, Hostel, or Hall, and the 
7 ing Master of Arts the Principal. 

hen his office became vacant the students 
themselves chose his successor, subject, 
however, to the Chancellor’s approval. But 
the majority, until the middle of the 16th 
century, resided in hired lodgings, or even in 
taverns. The hostels disappeared with the 





3. The Botanic Garden. 


great diminution of students in the 15th 


| greatly deviated from in all these respects. 
Persons of considerable wealth and rank may 
and do receive college emoluments. Residence 
is not exacted of the Fellows, two thirds of 
whom live in the world “like other gentle- 
men.” ‘The Heads of Houses marry. Pray- 
ers for the dead are no longer celebrated— 
for good reason, indeed, being contrary to the 
laws of the land. Very few of the Fellows 
reside in their colleges for purposes of study. 
The preference assigned to founders’ kin is 
disregarded in several colleges. 

The colleges being generally without 
power to alter their own statutes, the inter- 
position of the legislature is neccessary. 

The changes recommended by the Com- 
missioners are, 

ist. That the restrictions on eligibility to 
Fellowships should be removed. 


* The Halls, in Cambridge, differ from the other Col- 
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2d. That the restrictions on the tenure of 
Fellowships should be removed, with the 
er ar of that of celibacy. 

- That the value of the Fellowships 
(now varying from $100 to $2,500 a year) 
should be equalized. 

4th. That all inequality of rt (aris- 
ing from Bye-foundations) should be re- 
moved. 

5th. That some Fellowships should be 
appropriated to the new studies of the Uni- 
versity, Jurisprudence, Physical Science, &c. 

6th. That the Scholarships should be in- 
creased in number and value, and (with some 
exceptions) thrown open. 

ath. That some of the Fellowships in the 
wealthier colleges should be consolidated 
and attached to the least wealthy of the Uni- 
versity Professorships. 

[The Colleges are separately reviewed, in 
detail, but, as their general features agree, it 
is not necessary to follow the Commissioners 
in their minute examination. One remark 
may be quoted in reference to All Souls— 
the correction of a popular error, which ori- 
ginated with Fuller, that members of this 
college were required by the statutes to be 
bene nati, bene vestiti, et mediocriter docti in 
plano cantu. |* 

CONCLUSION. 


This consists of 47 recommendations, of 
which the principal are, 

(2.) That the House of Congregation be 
restored and remodelled. 

(6.) That the imposition of Promissory 
Oaths for the performance of academical du- 
ties be discontinued. 

(7.) That all distinctions of rank and 
wealth be discontinued, 

(10.) That the provision of the statutes 
obliging every member of the university to 
belong to some particular college or hall, be 
annulled. 

(11.) That there should be a public en- 
trance examination. 

(12.) That during the latter part of the 
academic course, the students be left free to 
devote themselves to some special branch or 
branches of study. 

(13, 14, 15.) That the professoriate be di- 
vided into four boards of, 1. Theology, 
2. Mental Philosophy and Philology, 3. Ju- 
risprudence and History, 4. Mathematics and 
Physical Science; that the professorial en- 
dowments, when insufficient, be increased, 
and all restrictions on the apppointment of 
professors removed. 

(25.) hac the plan lately brought for- 
ward for building a great museum, be pro- 
ceeded with. 

(26.) That a balance-sheet of the Universi- 
ty revenues should be printed annually for 
the use of Convocation, and the aceounts 
themselves made accessible. 

(32.) That the restrictions on the college 
Fellowships be done away with, retaining, 
however, that of celibacy, exeept in the case 
of the proposed professorial Fellowships. 

(33, 35, 40, 41.) That no Fellowship ex- 
ceed $1500 in yearly value, or fall below 
$750; that any surplus be devoted to the in- 
erease of scholarships, no scholarship to be 
worth less than $250 a year; the scholar- 
ships to be thrown open, made tenable for 
five years and no more, and no scholarship to 
lead to a Fellowship without a fresh exami- 
nation. 


{A Cambridge man in reading this report, | ys 
a ee ee called in the bar- | and 





tin at the 


is struck with the absence of any allusion to 
the want of public examinations in tha seve- 
ral colleges, which play a conspicuous and 
useful part in the Cambridge system. But 
the chief idea of the Commissioners seems 
to be the development of the University. 

To an American it seems strange that 
nothing is said about elocution or public 
speaking. This evidently does not enter into 
the English conception of things to be 
taught at a University.] 





MULLIGAN ON THE ENGLISH LANGUAGE.* 


AxoTuerR work on EnglishGrammar! Will 
there never be an end ? : 


“Semper ego auditor tantum ?” 


Shall we never know with certainty what the 
gramunar of our language really is ? and must 
there be from ten to a dozen new books on 
this subject every year? Ah, for the good 
old-times when we were young; then Lind- 
ley Murray was the standard of orthodoxy, 
the genuine norma loquendi; and wo betide 
the luckless wight who could not tell all 
about parts of speech, genders, numbers, 
cases, modes, tenses, and the like, and who 
did not know all the rules of syntax by heart. 
Well do we recollect the elevated feelings of 
satisfaction with which we looked around 
us when we had gone through venerable 
Murray, and were able to parse a page of 
“ Paradise Lost,” to the undisguised admira- 
tion and profound astonishment of Messrs. 
Smithe, Browne, and Greene, who were the 
highly respectable and erudite Committee on 
Examinations in our school days. True 
enough, if we were asked a question not in 
the book, or out of the usual routine, we 
were nonplussed at once; and if any one 
expected us—as nobody did—to be able to 
tell anything about the principles of English 
Grammar, or its connexion with Universal 
Grammar as a science, why he might as well 
have expected us to be conversant with San- 
scrit. Our worthy teacher confined himself 
to the book; he never ventured any excur- 
suses out of it; and we scholars never got 
beyond our teacher, Those were comforta- 
ble times; we thought we knew all about 
the subject; we said we did; we knew the 
book by heart; and we “swore by” the book, 
without any more doubt as to its infullibility 
than if it had been of celestial origin. 

But alas for these degenerate days ! 
Lindley Murray is a demi-god no longer, and 
now there are none so poor as to do him re- 
verence. Now, we are all in a most delight- 
ful state of incertitude on the subject of 
English Grammar, and many a one has begun 
seriously to doubt whether our language has 
any grammar at all. Now, Professor A., Dr. 
B., and Magister C., down to Z., writes an 
English Grammar, because all that have pre- 
ceded him have fallen short, or gone beyond, 
or stood still, or something else which they 
ought not to havedone. The slashing James 
Brown of Philadelphia demolishes everybody 
and everything from a Viee President down- 
wards, and the astute Sexagenarian Goold 
Brown, of New York, has found it necessary 
to give us a “Grammar of Grammars” to set 
matters straight for all time to come. Yes, 
grammar follows grammar with as much cer- 
tainty as one novel succeeds another by 
the author of “ Darnley.” We have some 
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four or five hundred English Grammars 
already ; and at the rate of production annu- 
ally which now prevails, we may hope to 
live to see a thousand yet before we die, or 
the world comes to an end. 

Seriously, however, this rapid increase of 
books on this subject is a-matter worthy of 
more consideration than it has thus far re- 
ceived ; and the inference is irresistible that 
teachers and students feel deeply that there 
exists some great defect in the conception 
and treatment of this topie in most, if not all, 
of the books which have yet been written upon 
it. So far as we of the Literary World are 
concerned, we confess that we do not yet see 
the way out of the fog ; and we are not quite 
certain that Mr. Mulligan has settled the 
question. Its inherent difficulties, not few 
nor small; its increased difficulties arising 
out of the composite character of our lan- 
guage; its wide range in a historical and 
psychological point of view; its necessary 
connexion with Universal Grammar; these, 
and the like, render the matter one much 
easier to talk glibly and write fluently about, 
than to establish on a firm basis to the con- 
viction and satisfaction of the student. We 
will do Mr, Mulligan the justice to say that 
he appears to have entered upon his work 
with a scholarlike appreciation of what was 
before him, and with a determination to de- 
vote to it the best of his abilities; he has 
spent years of labor upon his book; he has 
had much valuable practical experience ; his 
is no mere brochure, the result of hasty and 
ill-digested study ; and we exonerate him en- 
tirely from the mere book-making propensity 
so common in our day. On these accounts, 
the present volume deserves a fair hearing, 
even though it may not have accomplished all 
that its author supposes that it has, or that 
the publie sincerely desire. 

As helping to ascertain the value of Mr. 
Mulligan’s work, we propose to give an out- 
line of his plan, with some extracts, beg- 
cing, at the same time, in behalf of the au- 
thor, that the reader and lover of his native 
tongue will examine the volume carefully for 
himself. 

Mr. Mulligan begins with a neat compact 
Introduction on language in general, pointing 
out that the province of the grammarian is 
to determine the classification of words, the 
modification or changes of form that words 
undergo, and especially the laws or principles 
which regulate the combination of words for 
the purpose of expressing thought. The 
first chapter takes up Propositions, setting 
forth the purposes for which language is em- 
ployed, and the reasons which render gram- 
matical contrivances necessary in language. 
The formal statements and explanations 
strike us as being clear and precise, and the 
Exercises in Analysis as admirable. The 
second and third chapters are devoted to the 
consideration of nouns and verbs. The de- 
finition and classification of nouns, and the 
modification of the form of the subject noun 
to express plurality, are accurately treated 
of; pronouns are included under this head. 
“ The verb” is defined to be “that word in 
a proposition which expresses assertion.” 
Verbs are classified as usual into neuter and 
active, intransitive and transitive verbs; and 
the author enters into an elaborate exposition 
of tenses, simple, indefinite, past, compound, 
and future; the modes ; the auxiliaries, &c. ; 
a valuable synoptieal table of English tense 
forms is also given, and a list of verbs of the 
ancient conjugation. Chapter four treats of 
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s. Chapter five is on prepositions, 
pe eres especially well done. Chapters 
six and seven aw | of adjectives and ad- 
verbs. Chapters eight, nine, and ten treat of 
interrogative, imperative, and compound pro- 
positions, the combination of independ- 
ent propositions. Chapter eleven is on inter- 
jections and exclamatory words and phrases. 

An extract or two will serve as a sample 
of Mr. Mulligan’s matter and method. In 
opposition to the prevailing opinion the au- 
thor denies that “to be” is a mere copula, 
and says :-— 

“We appeal to the judgment of our readers, 
as we have hevetodore poner to the judg- 
ment of others in conversation, without ever 
once failing of obtaining a verdict in favor of our 
view of matter, when fully and plainly 


stated. We put to them the following simple | as 


question ; their answer will decide whether they 
hold to the old doctrine, or agree with our 
views; in the ig pews ‘the steward is faith- 
ful, is it simply ‘faithful’ that is asserted of 
the steward, or is it ‘being faithful’ that is as- 
serted of him? If the latter, as we maintain, 
and as all to whom we have presented the sub- 
ject, after deliberation, have admitted ; then the 
verb 18, grammatically considered, differs in no 
respect from other intransitive verbs ....... 
between 1s and the other verbs mentioned 
above, there is no grammatical, no functional 
difference whatever ; both it and they alike ex- 
a icate, whilst, in common with all 

a Lapses ndicate predication, that is, serve as 
copula ; consequently there is no word in our 
(and question, is there one in any 

other?) which expresses a mere naked copula.” 


In speaking of what may be supposed to 
be the history of the formation of tenses in 
the northern dialects, Mr. M. says:— 

“As mankind generally, and especially in a 
rude age, do not make the future so nek the 
theme of conversation as the Pt which em- 
braces all that traditionary and legendary lore 
which forms the whole literature of rude na- 
tions, a future tense would be a later invention. 
In fact the ancient Teutonic dialects appear 
never to have arrived at this stage of ress, 
They had no future tense. The ern lan- 
aged sey can so these dialects have supplied 

in a somewhat 
clumsy and pa a oni The first step 
towards a tense in the ancient Teutonic tongues, 
seems to have been to modify the vowel sound 
of the original verb, when the assertion had re- 
ference toa past event. Afterwards, they be- 
gan to e the same distinction by an addi- 
tion to the what is called inflection. 
This addition likely, in the first instance, consist- 
ed of some significant word appended to the 
root. But this in time came to be so incorpo- 
rated with the root as to form with it a single 
word. In this state we find the Anglo- 


plete of distinguishing the conj ot from the 
; conjunctive 
independent use of both these tenses, or what is 
called the subjunctive from the indicative mode. 
Our future tense and all the other com 

i of time, or of 


what is in the 
ancient and modern of the south of Europe, 


Mr. Mulligan adopts the view of the Eng- 
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lish genitive, which is now generally agreed 
upon, saying, “the notion once valent 
(sanctioned by the authority of Addison in 
some of his papers in the ‘Guardian’ and in 
the ‘ Spectator’), that the s of the possessive 
ease stands for the pronoun his—John’s 
book, for example, instead of John his book 
—is now universally exploded.” The author 
also acknowledging that prepositions form a 
ammaticorum, expresses himself 


crux 
somewhat at large on this point. 


“We rd prepositions as a collection 
(rather than a class) into which grammarians 
throw such words as take after them (to form a 
complement) a noun in an oblique case (that is, 
acase used exclusively for the purpose of ex- 
pressing certain modifications)—words, too, 
which have lost, through the la of time, the 
marks of their descent and of — original use, 

pean arts of speech, but which most 
likely may hoe been, as many philologists con- 
tend, all, or nearly all, at one time verbs or 
nouns. The fact that they all, when a noun is 
united with them in forming a complement, re- 
quire that it should be in an oblique case, distin- 
guishes them from adverbs and conjunctions. 
This is in fact their great distinguishing mark. 
This unfortunate collection of words has suffer- 
ed very harsh and unjust usage from the hands 
of some of the grammarians;..... for our 
part we are willing to admit the imperfection of 
our knowledge of this troublesome class of 
words, and we are willing to receive sound in- 
formation in reference to them.” 


Several other extracts might be made to 
advantage; but these will probably suffice to 
give the reader a general idea of the tone and 
character of Mr. Mulligan’s book. He 
pleads strongly for a hearing, asks for a trial 
of his pee | and deprecates hasty judg- 
ment from only a partial use of his volume 
in the way of practical instruction. This is 
but reasonable ; it is what every man in simi- 
lar circumstances may and ought to ask. 
Although the volume is too large, and too 
full of matter of an advanced character, for 
use in schools, yet we hope that under 
favorable auspices, with classes of boys capa- 
ble of appreciating the subject, the present 
volume will be fairly tried and examined by 
practical teachers; and then we hope that 
they will report upon its merits, whether 
favorably or unfavorably. Certainly the state 
of things among us is bad enough in regard 
to English Grammar to make it almost a 
duty to do something to remedy the diffi- 
culty ; and we cannot but wish well to any 
respectable book which seems atall likely to 
produce agreement as to what the Grammar 
of our language really is, and how it ought 
to be taught. Let the experiment be made 
with Mr. Mulligan’s book, and in due time 
let the result be communicated to the public. 


THE PULSZKYS’ PARTI-COLORED SKETCHES OF 
THE UNITED STATES.* 


Nations will never cease to be curious as to 
the comments of foreign observers ; it is 
not that their report is expected in all cases, 
or in any case, to be literally correct, nor 
that we look for information of a icu- 
larly novel or useful character. e wish 
to note the effect of so much life and no- 
velty in habits, manners, and industry upon 
a new pair of eyes; pretty much as we take 
an interest in the wonderment of a child at 
the museum or theatre. No very profound 
or startling discoveries are.to be anticipated, 
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although we may learn what points are most 
salient and peculiar. 

These volumes present the panorama of 
American Society, as seen through Hunga- 
rian spectacles, of a special color and range 
of vision. Without disparagement of the 
intention of the writers, we may pronounce 
it a partisan book of travels: a political 
diary set down in the heat of the discussion 
and propagation of a certain creed of opi- 
nion. Shrewd in many parts, earnest and 
glowing in others, rapid and summary, we 
come upon too many errors of statement to 
attach ourselves to its authority on any Ame- 
rican question. 

Withal, the publication has enough half- 
truths and hints at the state of things, enough 
ingenuity of speculation and warmth of utter- 
ance to make it entertaining and instructive. 
In many quarters it will meet a more liberal 
judgment than with us, because it will dis- 
close to foreign readers facts, so domiciliary 
and familiar with ourselves, with the charm 
of novelty and freshness. 


LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Mr. Jacop Aspott has added another to 
his miscellaneous collection of Histories, a 
life of the Emperor Nero. It is difficult, at 
first, to perceive what could have induced this 
peculiar selection of a subject for the youth 
of the country and the “ million.” The temp- 
tation has been, we suppose, that it lies out 
of the common track of reading, and that its 
remarkable vicissitudes and horrors present 
themes of ready-made interest. It is not diffi- 
cult to keep the attention alive with a fresh 
intrigue, a ae es a murder, or a poison- 
ing in every page. It is very questionable, 
however, whether this is the best food for 
children and the family circle. The political 
and moral lessons, no doubt, sternly inculcat- 
ed by the terrible facts of Nero’s reign, are 
profitable, but they should be left for oth- 
er occasions and avenues of instruction. 
Who would entertain the minds of boys and 
girls with the ingenuities of the poisoning 
art, or fix their attention on such spiced hor- 
rors as sedan chair of Epicharis or the 
wanton gardens of Messalina—both of these 
topics fixed in the attention by the aid of 
engravings ? 

Mr. Abbott makes an interesting story out 
of abundant and striking material ; but his art 
is limited, and seems to derive a great deal of 
success from ignoring the more critical and 
thoughtful aspects of his subject. Thus the 
fine topic offered in the consideration of the 
career and character of the philosopher Se- 
neca, the guide, counsellor, friend, and victim 
of the imperial fiddler, is quite lost sight of ; 
and on Mr. Abbott’s own ground of the pic- 
turesque and the exciting, he has omitted the 
availability of the Golden House and any 
mention of the Christians in Rome at the 

riod. 

Mr. Abbott is a good colloquial story-tell- 
er: for the most part lets his facts speak for 
themselves, even Nero getting off without 
any preaching or moral at the end. In one 
instance he goes out of the record, and offers 
a very poor return to the Jenny Linds, Son- 
tags, and Albonis of the stage, allowing no- 
thing, in his comparison with the gross hea- 
then stage, for the higher sense of duty and 
humanity of modern civilization. 

“Performers on the public stage were re- 
— in ancient days much as they are now. 

y were applauded, flattered, caressed, and 
most extravagantly paid; but, sfter all, they 
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and of a very low grade. Just as now great 
public singers are rewarded sometimes with 
the most princely revenues,—not twice or 
three times, but ten times perhaps the amount 
ever paid to the highest Ministers of State,— 
and receive the most flattering attentions from 
the highest classes of society, and are followed 

crowds in the public streets, and enter ci- 
ties escorted by grand processions, while yet 
there is scarce a respectable citizen of the bet- 
ter class who would not feel himself demeaned 
at seeing his son or his daughter on the stage 
by their side.” 





There is a sound spirit of democracy, with 
the application of modern tests to ancient 
authority and wickedness in high places, in 
Charles Dickens's Child's History of England, 
the first volume of which has just been pub- 
lished by the Harpers. The intricate facts 
of the earlier portions of the narrative are 
disentangled with great clearness ; the selec- 
tion of the circumstances is shrewdly made ; 
and the whole outline justifies the hope of 
the dedication “to my own dear children,” 
that it may “by-and-by help them to read 
with interest larger and better books on the 
same subject.” The story is not told as a 
mere story, but is a faithful digest of the 
Chronicle, and as such might worthily em- 
ploy the attention of pupils in our public and 
other schools in their elementary studies. 
It may be read by readers of any age with 
pleasure. 

In the first chapter, by the way, we see a 
slip of the pen uncorrected, where the “ Em- 
poner Agricola” is spoken of as visiting Eng- 
and. It can hardly be the intention to 
confuse the young reader with the revival 
of the old Roman title of military comman- 
der. The use of the phrase “the Emperor 
Agricola came,” within a few lines of “the 
Emperor Hadrian came” and “the Emperor 
Severus came,”’ is simply a blunder. 

A gentleman just returned from London 
brings us a gratifying account of the pro- 
gress of Mr. Bohn’s several valuable and ex- 
tensive library publications, of which some 

forty new issues are now in hand, in addition 
to the hundreds published. The Classical 
Library, we learn, will be far more complete 
than any previous series of the kind. Among 
other novelties in preparation is an English 
translation, the first we believe, of the Noctes 
Atticaé of Aulus Gellius. Seneca, Pliny, 
Suetonius, Claudian, and other less familiar 
volumes, we suppose will follow. The latest 
of this library which has reached us is the 
first translation into English prose of Lu- 
can’s Pharsalia. It is made by H. T. Riley, 
of Clare Hall, Cambridge, the translator of 
Plautus and Ovid in the series, works valu- 
able for their spirit, fidelity to the text, and 
the abundance of illustrative notes—in which 
respects the Pharsalia appears admirably to 
me pace with them. 

he Antiquarian Library has now a wel- 
come addition to Brand’s Popular Antiquities 
of Great Britain and Keightley’s Fairy 
Mythology, in Benjamin Thorpe’s Yule Tide 
Stories, a collection of Scandinavian and 
North German popular tales and traditions— 

similar to the author's Northern Mytho. 
noticed by us last year. It is a mine of criti- 
cal yo gee folk lore, which the curi- 
ous poetical reader would do well to 
himself of in this cheap and attractive 


The Seientifie Library continues the 





Bridgewater ‘Treatises with Chalmers’s Essay 
on the on of External Nature to the 
Moral and Intellectual Constitution of Man, 
revised, with the author’s last corrections, and 
with a bio ical preface by the Rev. Dr. 
Cumming. e subject brings Chalmers on 
the ground of some of his acutest social and 
other studies, and warmest eloquence. It is 
a welcome work in this improved and popular 
form. We have also from Messrs. Bangs & 
Co., who re-issue these publications in the 
United States, the second and concluding 
volume of Ryland’s Life and Correspondence 
of John Foster, in the neat and compact form 
of the Standard Library—a good and sufli- 
cient dividend for one month certainly from 
Mr. Bohn’s sound library stock. 


Messrs. Pairs, Sampson & Co. have 
commenced the re-publication of Lingard’s 
History of England, in a convenient library 
form similar to their excellent 12mo. editions 
of Hume and Macaulay. Thirteen volumes 
will complete the work. Of the several edi- 
tions published during the author’s life, the 
latest and best, namely, the 10 volume edi- 
tion of 1849-50, has been followed in this 
reprint. Every student of history, however 
he may differ from the views of this Romanist 
writer, will be glad to avail himself of his 
original research, and the truly inviting 
learned spirit of his work. As a narrator 
his style is simple, with a certain attractive 
amenity. The first publication of this His- 
tory commenced in 1819. Lingard died in 
his 82d year, in 1851—a long space of time, 
with the antecedent studies, to be given to 
one work ; how faithfully he devoted him- 
self to it, the enumeration of new authorities 
in his last preface is a sufficient witness. 





History of the Valley of the Mississippi, 
by Adolphus M. Hart: Cincinnati: Moore, 
Anderson, Mestach, and Keys. Weare glad 
to receive a volume from a Western pub- 
lisher, devoted to the history of the West, 
and especially to so important a portion of 
that vast region as the valley of its mighty 
river. The story is one of great and varied 
interest, as we follow it from the adventurous 
course of De Soto to its lower waters or the 
pioneer labors of the — Jesuits in its 
clear northern stream, through annals of war- 
fare and privation to the present time. Mr. 
Hart is an excellent narrator, and does justice 
to his subject. 


Dr. Daniel Breed, of the Patent Office at 
Washington, has translated from the German 
the Principles z Organic and Physiological 
Chemistry of Dr. Carl Léwig, Professor of 
Chemistry in the University of Zurich, intro- 
ductory to the author’s Chemistry of the Or- 
ganic Combinations, a work, the translator 
tells us, of 3000 pages, a standard in Germany, 
and now being revised by Dr. leorie. The 
present work embraces “ most of the Philoso- 
phy of Chemistry, and the new discoveries 
not already incorporated in the systematic 
works in our language relating to the pro- 
ducts both of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms.” A great part of the translation was 
made by the side of the author in Zurich. 
The writer’s design embraces a determination 
of the organic compounds into distinct groups, 
“eorresponding, as it were, to the natural 





partment in Reaney, Neafie & Co’s., 
sylvania Works, Philadelphia. 


Ruth: A Novel; by the author of Mary 
Barton. (Ticknor, Reed & Fields.) 

Ruth is a novel of great power, and deep, 
mournful interest. Its heroine, an orphan, 
apprenticed to. a milliner, leading a monoto- 
nous life of labor, unrelieved by the care and 
kindness of those above her, falls into temp- 
tation, and commits the one sin which the 
world pardons not, lenient as it is to others of 
far deeper dye. She is soon abandoned by 
the man who has ruined her, a course of 
events usual in such cases, and which should 
not excite surprise, for a man without honor 
or generosity cannot long be swayed or in- 
fluenced by any but the stern tyrant within 
him, his own selfishness, 

There is no glossing over of wickedness in 
this book, no false sentimentality over the 
incident we have referred to, nor, on the other 
hand, is the power of temptation underrated. 
It is, however, designed for the reformation 
of the Pharisee as well as the Magdalen. 
It is, not necessary to follow the story further, 
as we hope all who read this will do it for 
themselves in the book. It will do good to 
all who do so, especially to the class who are 
the chief readers of novels, and whose age 
and sex should lead them to sympathize with 
its heroine. May they, if ever brought in 
contact, like the pure and merciful characters 
of this book, with one who had erred, aid as 
they do in the moral resuscitation of such an 
one, instead of, as is usual, joining in the 

neral hoot of the world, by which many, 
like pickpockets joining in the ery of stop 
thief, divert attention from their own mis- 
doings, and force those who have done bad 
to do worse. The author is, it must be re- 
membered, no apologist for sin. Heavily is 
its burden p) upon her Rath, painful its 
life-long expiation. Most delicately also is 
the whole matter managed. There is not an 
impure thought, or scene in the least ques- 
tionable in the book. As a work of art it is ad- 
mirable, its subordinate characters are varied 
and elaborated with care, its deseriptions 
bring the scenes depicted vividly to our eyes, 
and the interest of the story is steadily main- 
tained from its commencement to its close. 


Robert and Harold, or the Young Me- 
rooners ; by F. R. Goulding. (Phila.: W. J. 
Martien) Marooning is a term in use on the 
southern coast of the United States, and is 
briefly defined as “living like a runaway 
negro ”"—that is, picking up a subsistence by 
hunting and fishing “’long shore.” In the 
mild elimate of Florida, amid her rivers and 
bays, plentifully stocked with fish and game, 
it seems a life as pleasant and careless as 
that of the banished Duke of “As You Like 
It.” The Marooners of the t story 
are a party of four children, who in startin 
with their father, on a cruise of this kind, 
while waiting for him a minute or two at the 
place of embarkation, are separated from 
their negro atte and carried out to 
sea by a devil-fish, who the anchor of 
their craft, and in spite of all effort does not 
let go until they are too far away for their 
parents to succorthem or even know of their 
whereabouts. 
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however, are well 


instructed in the art of taking care of them- 
selves. They effect a landing on an uninha- 
bited island, where, in consequence of the 
destructiun of their buat, they are forced to 
months. The two boys 
-out capital purveyors, the little girl 
makes an excellent cook and housekeeper, 
and the A 0 of all, a little fellow seven 
years old, es himself useful in a variety 
of ways. They establish themselves in com- 
fortable quarters, fight bears and panthers, 
build boats, and are on the point of making 
their way home, when they rescue a ship’s 
company wrecked on their coast, who turn 
out to . the parents who have come in 
search of them. 

The life and animation of the story are 
kept up from the first to last. The exploits 
of the are not beyond what it would be 

ible for aetive youths to effect by the 


use of their limbs and senses. A great deal 
of useful information on tical matters, 


such as the means of finding one’s way in 
the woods, treating wounds and fractured 
limbs, restoring persons who have been 
drowned, and others of like character, is con- 
veyed through the conversation of the boys. 
A healthy religious tore pervades the whole, 
and the book is in every respect one of the 
most delightful volumes, Whether for P te 
or old, of the numerous Robinson Crusoe 
family. 


Flights of Fancy: by Ella Rodman. 
New York: John 8S. Taylor. 

This work, which has been published for 
some time, is, in our judgment, entitled to a 
liberal share of critical and public favor. 
One merit belongs to it from the first page 
to the last. It is a woman’s work, and the 
writer is not ashamed to have her woman’s 
hand seen. Nor need she, for it is a deli- 
cate and a dainty hand! Cunning in the se- 
lection of subject, tasteful in the arrange- 
ment of scene and story, and gentle and 

ful in embellishment and illustration. 

ere are in all a round dozen of these 

“Flights” which take their course through 

sentimental, pathetic, or humorous incidents, 

with} much nature and freedom, and a con- 
stant exhibition of genuine talent. 


A correspondent proposes a query :— 
“In Shelley’s ‘Sensitive Plant’ I find the 
following quatrain : 
“*But the Sensitive Plant, which could give 
small fruit 
Of the love which it felt from the leaf to the 


root, 
Received more than all, it loved more than 
ever, 
Where none wanted but it, could belong to 
the giver.’ 
“Some of your readers wish you to enlight- 
en them as to the meaning of the last two 


lines, 
“ Most respectfully, 
oy Manterrensis.” 


ne lee be prog of ie arg diffi- 
culty is given elley himself, in the 
verse mui follows :-— A 
“For the Sensitive Plart has no bright flower ; 
Radianee and odor are not its pasa : 
It loves, even like love, its deep heart is full, 
It desires what it has not, the beautiful !” 
The “want” of the sensitive plant is the 
power of returning love, either by its beauty 
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though it received more than all the flowers, 
was the only one among them in want of 
_~ ow or it could not impart the love 
it-felt.” 





DR. MUHLENBERG’S HYMN. 
In a recent number of his Evangelical 
Catholic, Dr. Muhlenberg, the Rector of the 
Church of the Holy Communion in Sixth 
avenue, gives the history, with a complete 
copy (hymns being rarely printed in the Col- 
lections as originally written) of his cele- 
brated contribution to the Selection in use in 
the Protestant Episcopal Church. 
“tHe 187TH HYMN. 
“We have been so repeatedly urged by 
several of our readers to give them the whole 
of the original of ‘ J would not live alway, that 
we at length comply, though somewhat reluc- 
tantly, as it has appeared at various times in 
print before—first in the Philadelphia Episcopal 
Recorder, somewhere about the year 1824. It 
was written without the remotest idea that any 
portion of it would ever be employed in the de- 
votions of the Church. Whatever service it has 
done in that way is owing to the late Bishop of 
Pennsylvania, then the Rector of St. Ann’s 
Church, Brooklyn, who made the selection of 
verses Out of the whole, which constitutes the 
present hymn, and offered it to the Committee 
on Hymns, appointed by the General Conven- 
tion of ——. e hymn was, at first, rejected 
by the committee, of which the unknown author 
was a member, who, upon a satirical criticism 
being made upon it, earnestly voted against its 
adoption. It was admitted on the importunate 
application of Dr. Onderdonk to the bishops on 
the comunittee. The following is a revised copy 
of the original :— 
*L WOULD NOT LIVE ALWAY.’—Jos vii. 16. 

‘I would not live alway—live alway below ! 

Oh no, I'll not linger, when bidden to go. 

The days of our pilgrimage granted us here, 

Are aye for life’s woes, full enough for its 

cheer. 
Would I shrink from the path which the pro- 
phets of God, 
Apostles and martyrs so joyfully trod ? 
While brethren and friends are all hastening 


home, 
Like a spirit unblest, o’er the earth would I 
roam ? 


‘I would not live alway—I ask not to stay, 
Where storm after storm rises dark o’er the 


way; 

Where, pe, for peace, we but hover 
around, 

Like the patriarch’s bird, and no resting is 
found ; 

Where nore. when she paints her gay bow in 
the air, 

Leaves its brilliance to fade in the night of de- 


And joys fleeting angel ne’er sheds a glad 
ray, 

Save the _ of the plumage that bears 
him away. 

‘I would not live alway—thus fettered by 
sin, 

Temptation without, and corruption within ; 

In a moment of strength if I sever the chain, 

Searce the victory’s mine ere I'm captive 
again. 

ee Mp wpe. of perden ic mingled: with 
ears, 

And my cup of thanksgiving with penitent 
tears. 

The festival trump calls for jubilant songs, 

But my spirit her own miserere prolongs. 

‘I would not live alway—no, welcome the 
tomb ; 





or fragrance, in plain prose this would 
be the expression, “The sensitive plant, 


Since Jesus hath lain there I dread not its 
gloom : 








‘ me atgnt to sleep, I'll too bow my 
Oh! peaceful the slumbers on that hallowed 


And then the glad dawn soon to follow that 

When Fern of glory shall beam on my 

When the fall matin song, as the sleepers 

To dette. the morning, shall peal through 
the skies, 


* Who, bar as live alway—away from his 
G 


Away from yon heaven, that blissful abode, 

Where the rivers of pleasure flow o'er the 
bright plains, 

And the noontide of glory eternall ly reigns ; 

Where the saints of all ages in harmony 
meet, 

Their Saviour and brethren transported to 
greet ; 

While the songs of salvation exultingly roll, 

And the smile of the Lord is the feast of the 
soul ? 


‘That heavenly music! what is it I hear ? 
The notes of the harpers ring sweet in the 


air ; 

And see, soft unfolding, those portals of gold ! 

The King, all mpel in his beauty, behold ! 

Oh, give me, Oh, give me the wings of a 
dove ! 

Let me hasten my flight to those mansions 
above ; 

Aye, ’tis now that my soul on swift pinions 
would soar, 

And in ecstasy bid earth adieu evermore.’ 


“wa. ™M.” 





NECKLACES.* 
Tuat was a fair one, which a Queen 
Pulled the great pear! from in her spleen, 
And drank its rich corroded sheen ; 


And flashing bright was that which met, 
And clasped its fatal diamond net, 
About Maria Antoinette ; 


And cool and fresh the dewy band 
Which poor Undine, with trembling hand, 
Snatched from the wave for Hildebrand ; 


But better mine, a little thread 
Of jasmine blossoms, tipt with red, 
As if in breaking they had bled. 


It was all sweetness, and to one 
Whose life on shore had just begun, 
The very best beneath the sun. 
Mavta, Aug. 23, 1851. 
—Putnam’s Monthly. 





RHYMIC LATIN POETRY. 
Editors of Literary World : 


You have treated your readers to some excel- 
lent translations of the “Dies Ire” and 
* Stabat Mater,” and in your issue of March 
5th, one of your correspondents has furnish- 
ed a translation of that “fine old sacred 
lyric,” alias, Watts’s Ninety-second Psalm. 
The noblest specimen of this kind of writing 
is, I think, to be found in Hildebert’s “ Ora- 
tio ad Dominum ;” certainly no rhymic Latin 
poetry, I have ever seen, surpasses it in beauty 
of expression or in smoothness of cadence. 
It was translated in the Christian Register for 
1833, and Mr. low has introduced 
three of its stanzas in his Golden Legend 
(pp- 239, 242, 247). In the accompanying 
translation an attempt has been made to pre- 
serve the rhythm of the original, and as much 








* Th in the streets of Malta 
ee eee ee ence tete ee 








of its t as is consonant wi 
sions of a more diffuse 


Taor, N. Y., March ye 11th, 1853. 
ORATIO AD DOMINUM. 
L 
Tu intrare me non sinas 
Infernales officinas ; 
Ubi meeror, ubi metus, 
ue pais Ol Bates, 
ntur, 
Ubi Lp pes ae me 
Ubi tortor semper cadens, 
Ubi vermis semper edens ; 
Ubi totum hoe perenne, 
Quia perpes mors Gehenna. 


i. 
Me receptet Sion illa, 
Sion David, urbs tranquilla, 
= faber or lucis, 

us z lignum crucis, 
Cuyus ee lingua Petri, 
Cujus cives semper lati, 
Cujus muri lapis vivus, 
Cujus custos Rex festivus. 


XX. 


lt, 

In hdc urbe, lux solennis, 
Ver eternum, pax perennis; 
In hac, odor implens ccelos, 
In hac, semper festum melos. 


Iv. 

Non est ibi corruptela, 

Non defectus, non querela ; 
Non minuti, non deformes, 
Omnes Christo sunt conformes. 


v. 

Urbs ceelestis, urbs beata! 
— petram collocata. 
Urbs in portu satis tuto ! 
De longinguo te saluto: 
— Te saluto, te suspiro, 
Te affecto, te requiro. 


Vi. 

Quantum tui gratulentur! 
Quam festive conviventur ! 
Quis affectus eos stringat, 

Aut que gemma muros cingat, 
Quis chalcedon, quis jacintus, 
— Novunt illi qui sunt intus. 


vil. 

In plateis hujus urbis, 
Sociatur piis turbis. 
Cum Moise et Elija 
Pium cantem Alleluja! 


TRANSLATION, 


I 

Save me, thou who rul’st > (er 
From abodes below, infe : 

Where is grieving, where are groanings; 
Where ry te where are moanings ; 
Where dishonor is detected ; 

Where the guilty are convicted ; 
Where is torture all-destroying ; 
Where the worm is ever gnawing ; 
Where eternal sorrows blending 

Make the death of Hell unending. 


ul. 
Me to Zion take in pity ; 
Dede by God all hp! 
Gdn by he om Aateden; 
Locked with keys the tongue of Peter ; 

with saints of joyful feature ; 
Walled with ram ever living ; 
Guarded by the King of Heaven. 

mI. 

In thee dwelleth light eternal, 
Peace ial, seasons vernal ; 
Odors sweet are ever wreathing ; 
Festal songs are ever breathing. 








There is no ion staining, ; 
Failings none no complaining : 
None are weak, and none deforméd ; 
All to Jesus are conforméd. 


v. 
City blest with joys unbounded ! 
On a rock securely founded. 


vi. 

To thy dwellers what a treasure ! 

Oh how great their festive pleasure ! 

What - love vege abounding ; 

What the gems thy walls surrounding ; 

Hyacinth and ce 2 8 el 

ell they know who dwell within thee. 

vit. 

In that city’s highways spacious, 

Mingling ith its people gracious, 

With both Moses and Elijah, 

May my song be Hallelujah ! 





A SWEDISH CATECHISM. 

To the Editors of the Literary World: 
A catecuisM in the Swedish language was 
ig at Philadelphia about the year 1742, 

y Bensamin Franxuiy. It was a duodeci- 

mo of between thirty and forty pages, hav- 
ing Dr. Franklin’s name on the title- 
There is a copy in the Library of the Uni- 
versity of Upsal (as will be seen from Aurt- 
VILLIN’s excellent catalogue of that collec- 
tion) and one in the Royal ney! at Stock- 
holm. Both of these copies I have seen. 
But none of the book-men of our country 
seem to be aware of its existence ; and it is 
evidently among the curiosa of our American 
bibliography. Can any of your correspond- 
ents tell me if a eopy is to be found in any 
collection in this country ? 


dD W. F. 
Brooklyn, March 16th, 1853. 





THE DRAMA. 


THE MERRY WIVES OF WINDSOR. 


“You must go and see Burton in his Shak- 
spearian part of Falstaff, in the Merry 

ives,” said a friend to us the other day ; 
“he is a man of reading, and a scholar; has 
given infinite attention to the scenery and 
costume of the play ; and it is decidedly one 
of the best revivals of the kind I have seen 
in the city; out of the three or four Sir 
Johns of my day this is the best.” We 
booked ourselves, accordingly, at the box- 
office, in Chambers street, and reeeived-a bill 
of * The Merry Wives of Windsor, now pro- 
duced, for the first time on any stage, in 
America or England, with correct scenery 
and costumes.” Our first sensation in the 
evening, before the rise of the curtain, was a 
most pervasive odor of fried oysters, which 
may have been intended as a private accom- 
paniment to Sir John’s — of sack, but 
for which we do not remember any particular 
authority in the play, nor for the peculiar 
fragrance of ro peanuts which was 
blended with it—but the latter pron | readily 
traceable to the aco e, we pee od 2 the 
management properly responsible for it,— 
nor for that matter do we object to it in the 
least. The flavor of uts rather pleases 
us in a theatre; dou from the charms 
of old association. In what are called the 
“ palmy” days of the drama in the old Park 


tre, a proportion of the audience, we 





hend how the audience can fry oysters on 
the spot. Perhaps the management can 
explain, but it is not of the least consequence 
if they don’t. What are o peanuts, 
a thousand people in a badly ventilated 
on to those odors inflicted upon us by the 
t dramatist himself, when Falstaff 
escribes to us his “ good time of it,” in the 
buck basket? Don’t we go to the theatre 
for a sensation; and is t not pure air 
enough out of doors if we want that 
Well, the curtain rose to the prelimi- 
naries of Falstaff’s entrance. There were 
Justice Shallow, Slender, and Sir Hugh 
Evans, with their preamble touching Sweet 
Anne Page. Mr. Johnston struck us as 
something too glib for Sir ee he made 
him fretful and impatient; we fancied more 
resoluteness and obstinacy in the Sir 
Hugh was of a tougher grain. How admi- 
rably, by the way, he is contrasted with Dr. 
Caius throughout, and particularly in the 
fighting scene so well got up by “ mine host 
of the garter,”—* ne 4 hand terrestrial so, 
thy hand celestial so!” Placide’s Dr. Caius 
is, as usual with all his performances, positive 
and emphatic ; his exits with his man “ Jack- 
a-Rugby” pair off with Juliet’s Nurse and 
Peter, and are as well worthy of the pencil 
of ee rey of ae paintings from this 
lay, the way, hang in the present 
shnaten Exhibition in Broadway; a 
third we have heard of—it is in England— 
Falstaff at Dinner in Page's honse, an 
interior not visited by the audience, but how 
redolent to the imagination! Thompson's 
Host of the Garter was good, and faith- 
ful to the many felicities of the text. 
But where do these terrible carbuncled 
— come from that vital see at oat 
hy stamp that capi good fellow 
of af landlord, as to his countenance, 
with such fearful insignia of intemperance ? 
Let him be ruddy jolly as you please, 
but spare him that nose. What a terrible 
nose Sir Toby Beleh wears at this theatre! 
Could the ye lady Olivia endure it for an 
instant? Such a nose is not a subject for 
wit, but for the hospital. Even Bardolph 
don’t require so frightful a protuberance, for 
Falstaff’s allusions are ideal extravaganzas. 
The ey ed man of this theatre has 
certainly to the Promontory of Noses. 
The Burtonian Falstaff has some good 
— in it. We have never known a Sir 
ohn to pull away more heartily at his 
tankard of sack ; his face emerges heated and 
flustered; his breath is recovered with diffi- 
culty ; his eyes roll with incipient apoplexy. 
It is a study for a comic painter. In the 
opening scenes of the play we thought Sir 
John rather stiff; his exuberance of animal 
spirits, the most constant trait of his charac- 
ter, seemed to have failed him. Burton was 
under some restraint. Not so in the scenes 
with Mrs. Quickly, and the humorous con- 
tretemps with r Brook, the comic 
reverse of Jago and Othello, or in his con- 
vulsive demand for the basket, “ Let me 
see’t, let me see’t! O,let me see’t!” There 
was a very scene with Mrs. — — 
Skerrett, arch and vivacious) and Mrs. Ford 
» the —_ act. Mt the =, 
owever, of some sa’ expressions 0: 
Falstaff’s coarser nature, the character was 
underdone rather than overdone. It is very 
doubtful whether Falstaff can be at all ade- 


quately represented on the stage. We get 
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is humor of situation there, but what actor's 
pcs oo rise to the ecstasy of his wit, 
which redeems all his ludicrous positions to 
the mind’s eye? The knave, coward, and 
lecherous old fellow — be, so a 

methered in the exquisite sense of this wi 
i ious is Falstaff in the closet! How 
e and erestfallen must he be, in most 
actors’ hands, on the stage! 

This Burtonian revival does, upon the 
whole, great credit to the management. 
The scenery, within the compass of the 
theatre, is very nicely handled: as the 
interior of the 
the order in the stained glass, the arras 
chamber at Ford’s house, and the falling 
brook in Windsor Park. 

The audience, as usual at this theatre, 
was composed of the best class of play- 

rs: solid, appreciative, attentive people. 
They are so numerous and steady a set, and 
pull so hard upon the imperfect comforts of 
the house, that we could wish, for the general 
welfare, Mr. Burton and his corps established 
in a more elegant and convenient theatre, 
in some permanent locality, where he might 
(as he could easily do) carry to a higher 
state of perfection than New York has seen 
for some years, the pleasures and refine- 
ments of the acted drama. 





THE FINE ARTS. 

Tur attention of amateurs of Engravings is 
called to the sale announced in our advertising 
columns of the stock of the noted London pub- 
lisher, Alderman Moon, who bas lately retired 
from business. Next month, date not stated, 
Messrs. Southgate & Barrett, of Fleet street, 
London, will decide by the hammer who shall 
become the of the remainders of this 
choice collection ; consisting of Turner’s Ancient 
Carthage, Ancient and Modern Italy, and others; 
Landseer’s Crossing the Bridge, Deer Stalking, 
— Breakfast, Shepherd's Chief Mourner, 
and others; Wilkie’s Napoleon and the Pope, 
and others; also Gems by Eastlake, Collins, 
Prout, Caleott, and many other well known art- 
ists, about 130 subjects in all, and including 
Lewis's Spanish Sketches. 

Alderman Moon retires, it is said, with a for- 
tune giving an annual income of £10,000. The 
good will, and copper and steel plates have been 
bought by Me ek the Print Publisher, and 
Roberts's large work on Holy Land, Egypt, &c, 
stock and plates, has been ht by Mr. Day, 
the lithographer—with these exceptions the en- 
tire catalogue will be sold. Nearly all of the 
engravings are the first impressions, many of 
‘hem fine proofs, and the average quantity of 
sach is from 30 to 50 copies. 

A fine opportunity is here offered to amateurs 
ind print dealers to secure master-pieces not 
ikely to be reproduced on steel or copper. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— Mr. De Bow, of De Bow’s Magazine, 
3 announced as Superintendent of the Cen- 
us under the new administration. Whoever 
‘as examined Mr. De Bow’s valuable monthly 
rill know the apt qualifications he brings to 
ny business involving statistics, the science 
f population and productiveness, and the 
trangement of massesof fact. His “ Indus- 
rial urces,” recently issued, is already a 
tandard necessity and authority with all 
fatesmen and political economists. 

— Mr. Heller, after an interval of the pre- 
ent week, will be again magical at his saloon 
it Broadway, winning, no doubt, as he has 
leretofore, upon the favor and good will of 
il admirers of a neatly-executed piece of 


arter Inn with the sign of | 


juggiery, although his second-sight perform- 
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anees would seem to indicate acquaintance 
with other spirits than such as domicile in a 
Jug. 

— An announcement of interest to the 
newspaper world was made in these words, in 
the Courier and Enquirer of Monday. Who 
will deny at this day the power, the talent, 
and the influence with which that journal has 





been sustained, under the puissant leadership 
of General Webb, for a quarter of a cen-| 
tury ? 
“From the day that this paper was first | 
Ss in May, 1827, it has always been the | 
argest folio daily sheet printed in this coun- | 
try or in Europe, with the exception of inter- | 
vals of a few weeks, when our contemplated | 
enlargements have been temporarily antici- | 
pated by some one of our contemporaries. | 
This morning we again enlarge our sheet, be- 
ing an inerease since the first of January of 
upwards of jive columns—an increase which | 
not only renders the Courier & Enquirer as it | 
now appears the largest daily newspaper in 
the world, but which, we hope, will supersede | 
the necessity of our publishing an extra oftener 
than once a week during the business season, | 
“The necessity for this enlargement will be | 
rendered at once apparent to our readers, when | 
we apprise them of the fact, that during the | 
latter portion of the late session of Congress, | 
we were compelled daily to leave out at least | 
one half of the news sent us by telegraph at an | 
enormous daily expense, These five columns | 


first donation, and the letter that aceompanied 
it, June 7, 1851, leave no doubt on this point. 
Or, if there were any, the report of the Trus- 
tees, July 6, 1852, removes it by announcing 
their hope to make the Publie Library ‘a 
great and rich library for men of seience, 
statesmen, and scholars, as well as for the 
great body of the people, many of whom are 
always struggling up to honorable distinction, 
and all of whom should be encouraged and 
helped to do it.’ That there is to be as good 


| a Cireulating Library as ean be made is certain 


ly true, bat it is equally true that there is to be 
an equally good Library for study and refer- 
ence. Mr. Bates made his munifieent dona- 


| tion, and the city is now making its Jarge ar- 


rangements in Somerset street with this view. 
Of eourse, a Public Reading Room of the am- 
plest kind, and the amplest accommodations 


for reading and consulting books, are essential 
parts of the plans.” 


— While congratulating the country on 
the appointment of Theodore S. Fay, the 
Seeretary of Legation at Berlin, to the post 
of first Minister to Switzerland, the Courier 
throws out a pertinent query: 

“ Americans acquire municipal law by study 
—it would seem they acquire international 
law by instinet. Else how ean we account for 
it, that men who have never opened a book on 
the subject, who have never cast even a stray 
glance at the most elementary principles of 
Vattel or of Wheaton, should lay such urgent 


claim to high diplomatic functions? How 


and upwards of additional room would have | happens it, that he who is to construe and ap- 
been @ great convenience to us then, as we | ply one kind of law upon which, perhaps, but 
trust they will be hereafter.” a few paltry dollars may be at stake, must 

qualify himself by a long course of hard labor 


— The Daily National Democrat of this | 


city is all alive lately with vigorous editorials 
—in one of which it has something to say | 
on the subject of “ Democracy and Great 


cities :” 


“Commerce everywhere performs for us 
the work of the fabled harp of the poets. It) 
builds mighty cities for us, in which human life 
expands, refines, civilizes, and grows continu. 
ally in convenience, greatness, and comfort. 
Is it anything against a man’s liberty that he | 
lives in the midst of luxury and refinement, | 
instead of isolation and simple subsistence { 
Is it anything against his liberty that, instead 
of being circumscribed to his own cottage or 
hamlet, he can, whenever he pleases, walk 


before he can gain the confidence of the peo- 
ple, and he who is to construe, and apply 
another kind of law involving the very high- 
est national intereste, may obtain that eonfi- 
dence and perform his duties without any 
preparation whatever? The one is the eusto- 


| dian of one man’s rights and honor, and the 
| other of a whole nation’s; yet years are required 


to qualify the one, and but days to qualify the 
other. Our government is the only one of 
first class in the world, which has not been 
accustomed to train diplomatists to their eall- 
ing: and this has been one very important 
cause why American influence has been com- 
paratively so limited abroad, and the rights of 
American citizens so inadequately protected.” 


into the Mechanics’ Institute, the Merchants’ 
Exchange, the Society Library, the Astor 
House, and learn something of what is going | 
on in a hundred cities, and expand his thought | 
and relieve his brain from the dull monoteny 


— One of many floating paragraphs pre- 
liminary to the opening (promised in May) of 
the New York Crystal Palace : 
| “The Lendon correspondent of the Philadel- 

|phia* North American states that Colonel 
of toil by association with mankind? Is it, Basen of Maryland, the representative of the 
not as Democratic for a man to rear himself a | American Association for the management of the 
mansion in New York by his own industry, | Ameiican Crystal Palace at New York, is now 
tact, or skill, as it is to build himself a log- in London. He had a long interview with 
house on the prairie! Does Democracy mean | Prince Albert, who, in conju.etion with her Ma- 
to narrow a mun down to the minimum of | jesty the Queen, takes great interest in the Ame- 
what will keep life in him Does it not) riean World’s Fair. Her Majesty and Prince 
rather imply the widest possible extension of | Albert will send over a variety of choice and 
all the comforts, conveniences, luxuries, and | valuable articles, including a bust of the Queen, 
refinements of human society! To us, it is to be exhibited. The Emperor of the French, 
painful to witness such extravagant notions cir- | the Pope,and the Sultan, are all among the con- 
culating in Democratic newspapers as these, | tributors. England sends 542 objects, France 
which would sweep all great cities from the | 326, the Zollverein 500, Holland 142, and Italy 
face of the earth, and resolve all society into | 100 statues, Colonel Hughes will shortly leave 
its simple elements.” | London for Paris, and proceed to the several 

— A foot-note to communication from | European courts upon his important mission.” 


an “ old proprietor of the Atheneum” in the! — The Paris Moniteur has the following 
Boston Advertiser, makes this statement | view of the effects of climate upon the Eng- 
with regard to the new Public Library: lish character ; 


“Some persons have supposed that the Pub-| ‘The English climate, and especially the Lon- 
lic Library about to be established in Boston don fogs, have a powerful influence on the 
is not intended to be more than a popular Cir-| moral faculties of the natives, and even 


eulating Library of very large resources and | strangers cannot escape that influence, Nothing 

















efficiency. But thisisamistake. Mr, Everett’s | can better explain the two leading features of 
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the English character—their silent sadness and 
energy. Under their skies you feel that by 
degrees you lose the two faculties that are 
dearest to man—the faculty of thinking and 
the faculty of enjoying. All the springs of in- 
telligenee are relaxed ; you are serious without 
reflection; you are gradually drawn into and 
tossed about in an ocean of horror and slow 
despair; the mind becomes unmindful of it- 
self, and you feel it vanish and dissolve into 
thin air; you are thoughtful without thinking ; 
you dream yourself into a void; from the 
depths of your mind ascend vapors which 
have no shape—desires void of coloring—mur- 
murs which have no meaning, like the silent 
voices of night—the voices of stillness, caused 
by the absence of movement and light; in 
fine, you welter in nothingness, At this june. 
ture you are saved by a manly and energetic 
re-action ; the mind becomes alive to the dan- 
gers of its situation, and protests against them ; 
it goes, so to say, out of itself, and sallies 
forth in search of the outer world, which it 
handles and analyses to make quite sure of its 
existence. After which it takes greedily hold | 
of that outer world, and from the profoundest 
repose and the most hopeless apathy the mind 
leaps at once imto the eradest reality. An 
almost frenzied activity is alone capable of re- | 
acting against the sullen torper which is 
ereated by this climate. Hence the praetical, 
matter-of-fact turn of the English, Under 
their sky a man must either work, or die, or 
emigrate if poor, or travel if rich.” 


— Of the expedition to Central Africa, the 
last number of the London Athena um fur- 
nishes this information :— 


“Dr. Vogel and his companions will leave 
London this day (Saturday, Feb. 26), en route 
for Malta, by the Peninsular and Oriental steam 
packet. With the least possible delay, they are 
to proceed to Tripoli and Murzuk ; and, having 
reached the latter place, the state of the coun- 
try between it and Lake Tsad will determine | 
their further route, the most direct to be selected. | 
Dr, Vogel will be well equipped for astronomi-_ 
cal, magnetical, and botanical researches ; and | 
in this respect he has had the continued assist- 
ance and advice of the kind friends who recom- 
mended him. The astronomical instruments | 
have been selected with a special view to re 

lace these which have feiled or which have | 
see injured during the three years’ travels of 

Barth and Overweg. We are informed that 
among the instructions which will be given to 
Dr. Vogel are the following: When arrived at 
Lake Tsad, he is to determine in the most accu- 
rate and complete manner, the latitude, longi- 
tude, and elevation of that important point ; and 
the following communications are to be sent at 
the earliest opportunity : 1. Dr. Vogel's own 
observations, 2. His account of the astronomi- 
cal proceedings of the expedition up to that | 
time. 3. All plants and seeds of plants that he | 
may have been able to collect. (This would be 

highly interesting, as the Flora of those countries | 
is almost unknown; neither Denham nor Clap- | 
perton, Barth nor Overweg, having been bota- 
nists.) 4. The collection oft he natural products 
and manufactures of Borna, which was making 
up by Dr. Overweg’s advice. 5, The geological | 











and zoological collections.” 

— A portrait of a clergyman, who would 
not have displeased Sir Roger de Coverley in 
the country, from Bulwer’s tamed and later 
hand in “ My Novel,”"— 

“ Parson Dale, though a very fair scholar, had 
neither the deep theology nor the archwological 
learning that distinguish the rising generation of 
the clergy. I much doubt if he could have pass- 
ed what would now be called a creditable ex- 
amination in the Fathers; and as for all the 
nice formalities in the rubric, be would never 





have been the man to divide a congregation or 


puzzle a bi 
erudite in 
not much care whether all the details in the 


. Neither wap Parson Dale vary 
i architecture. He did 


church were purely Gothic or not ; crockets and 
finials, round arch and pointed arch, were mat- 
ters, I fear, on which he had never troubled his 
co | But _ op a Dale did 

which is per 0 importance with those 
subtler socio toed knew how to fill his 
church! Even st morning service no $ 
were empty, and at evening service the church 
overflowed, 

“ Parson Dale, too, may be considered, nowa- 
days, to hold but a mean idea of the spiritual 
authority of the Church, He had never been 
known to dispute on its exact bearing with the 
State—whether it was i with the 
State, or above the State—whether it was ante- 
cedent te the Papacy, or formed from the Pa 
cy, &e., &e. Acer to his favourite maxim, 

uieta non movere (not to disturb things that are 
quiet), I have no doubt that he would have 
thought that the Jess discussion is provoked on 
such matters, the better for both church and 
laity. Nor had he ever been known to regret 
the disuse of the ancient custom of excon.muni- 
cation, nor any other diminution of the powers 
of the priesthood, whether minatory or militant; 
yet, for all this, Parson Dale had a great notion 
of the sacred privilege of a minister of the gos- 
pel—to advise—to deter—to persuade—to re- 
“sage And it was for the evening service that 

1e prepared those sermons, which may be called 

‘sermons that preach a¢ you. He preferred 
the evening for that salutary discipline, not only 
because the congregation was more numerous, 
but also because, being a shrewd man in his own 
innocent way, he knew that people bear better 
to be preached at after dinner than before: that 
you arrive more insinuatingly at the heart when 
the stomach is at peace. There was a genial 
kindness in Parson Dale’s way of preaching at 
you. It was done in so imperceptible fatherly 
a manner, that you never felt offended. He did 
it, too, with so much art that nobody but your 
own guilty self knew that you were the sinner 
he was exhorting. Yet he did not spare rich nor 
poor ; he preached at the Squire, and that great 
fat farmer, Mr. Bullock, the churchwarden, as 
boldly as at Hedge, the ploughman, and Serub, 
the hedger. As for Mr. Stirn, he had preached 
at him more often than at any one in the parish 


but Stirn, though he had the sense to know it, 0 
_never had the grace to reform. There was, too, 


in Parson Dale’s sermons, something of that 
boldness of i'lustration which would have been 
scholarly if he had not made it familiar, and 
which is found in the discourses of our elder di- 
vines. Like them, he did not scruple, now and 
then, to introduce an anecdote from history, or 
borrow an allusion from some non-scriptural au- 
thor, in order to enliven the attention of his au- 
dience, or render an argument more plain. And 
the good man had an object in this, a little dis- 
tinct from, though wholly subordinate to, the 
main purpose of his discourse. He was a friend 
to knuwledge—but to knowledge accompanied 
by religion; and sometimes his references to 
sourees not wholly within the ordinary reading 
of his congregation would spirit up some farm- 
er's son, with an evening’s leisure on his hands, 
to ask the Parson for farther explanation, and so 
be lured on to a little solid and graceful instrue- 
tion under a safe guide.” 
LITERARY INTELLIGENCE. 
Messrs. Crossy, Nicnots & Co., Boston, have 
just issued a third edition of “ Eclipse of Faith.” 
A fifth editicn of that most irable and 
satisfactory “ Bi y of Mrs. Ware,” also 
a second edition of “ Bleaburn,” which is 
of curious interest as being, in some sort, a 
commentary on the life and career of Mrs. 
Ware. Messrs. C. N. & Co. have in fur- 


‘ther, “ Miscellanies of Rogers,” and “Cloister 








and of the New t,” a se- 
ee ct donee in the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn, by Denison Maurice ; 


of Thought Feeling ;” “ Views 

of the Universe,” by Charles F. Winslow, MD.; 

“Hymns and Tunes,” for Vestry and Conference 

meetings, | Edwin M. Stone. Also, new and 

improved editions of “ Gleanings from the Poets,” 

pag A New System of Penmanship,” comprised 
n six 

The Trade Sale at Banes & Co.'s continues 
with spirit, both sellers and buyers taking a 
long and strong pull through their business da 
of twelve hours. As per programme, this wee 
finishes upwards of 60 invoices of books, some 
of them leviathans in their way. 

We notice the death of Mr, D. Francis on the 
21st instant, at Boston. Mr. Francis was of the 
old firm of Munroe & Francis, and long esteem- 
ed by the trade and his fellow citizens, We are 
told, also, of the death of Mr. Dayuts, the biblio- 
pole of Philadelphia. 

We have received from Messrs. Gould & Berry, 
“The Gaspee Polka,” “‘The Water-Sylph,” “A 
Waltz Rondo,” and “ L’Eloge des es,” 8 
romanza of Schubert's arranged for the piano by 
Liszt, whose name alone is » sufficient guarantee 
for its excellence. They publish also, “Songs of 
the Flowers,” a set of compositions by Glover, 
one of our most ular song-writers,—and 
several very pretty ballads—* Not Yet, the 
Flowers are in my Path,” words by L. E. L— 
“Ellen Irwin,” founded on the old tale of Fair 
Helen of Kerconnel-—“I Know by thy Un 
changing Cheek,” and “Gems of Beauty.” “Th 
Sister’s Lament for her Brother,” is 
from an air by Boildieu, and a song of T. 
Read’s, “Some things Love me,” is set to ve 
pleasant music by Dempster. “Uncle Tom 
tudes,” in the shape of songs founded on 
drama which has been delighting the 
during the last winter, are getting almost t 
common for us to witness their appearance wi 
any great degree of satisfaction. 


JUST IMPORTED. 


JOURNALS OF A LANDSCAPE PAINTER IN &0 
ERN CALABRIA, &c. Edward Lear. One ha 
some volume &vo., with Plates, cioth, gilt, | 


STIRLING’S LIFE OF CHARLES V. vo. cloth. | 


N THE INFLUENCE OF AUTHORITY IN MATTER} 
OF OPINION. By G. C. Lewis. Svo. cloth. 


BEC GALLUS; ROMAN SCENES OF TH 
TIME OF ACGUSTUS. ‘bvo cloth, 
TALFOURD'S VACATION RAMBLES. 12mo. cloth. 
MANUAL OP FIELD OPERATIONS. Adapted for ti 
we of officers of the army. By Lieut. Jervis Whi 
o. cloth. : 
VINET’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY, §8vo. cloth. | 
CATHOLIC INTERESTS IN THE XIXra CENTUR 
By the Count de Montalembert, member of the Fren 
VICTOR HUGO'S NAPOLEON THE LITTLE. Author 
ized Translation. | 


MARTELLI’S NAVAL OFFICER'S GUIDE. 








COMPENDIUM THEOLOGICUM. ByaClergyman.  . 


KNOX’S MANUAL OF ARTISTIC ANATOMY. For 
use of sculptors, painters, and amateurs. 12mo. clot 


GOLD MINING AND ASSAYING. By J. A. Phillips. | 
THE FRENCH REVOLUTIONS; from 1789 to 1848. & 
T. W. Redhead. 3 vols cloth. 
Also received—~ 
MEMOIRES DE SAINT SIMON. 40 vols. 12mo. | 
BIBLIOTHEQUE HOMM@OPATHIQUE. 19 vols. 8vo. 
10N TI EFFEE 
WPATHOGENPTIOUES PURS DES REMEDES. Trad. 
publiée par le Dr. Peochier. 2 vols. 8vo. 
FRENCH PAMPHLETS ON HOMOPATHY. 


Just Published— 

ATES PESGORAPOS., Scene Fase Gage 
FRANCIS HORSFALL, | 

537 BROADWAY. ma 

$30 FOR SALE—a valuable collect fe 
eof A phs, consisting of Letters 
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BURNHAM neal STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF HENRY VIII. 
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NILES'S g's WEEKLY REGISTER. ; BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 
vols. PUBLISH, THIS DAY, 
EDINBURGH ENC YCLOPADIA. MEMOIRS OF 


ENCYCLOPADI A METROPOLITANA. 


THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. THE QUEENS OF HENRY VIII... 


SILLIMAN'S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. AND OF HIS MOTHER, 


NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. ELIZABETH OF YORK. ° 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

PETER | PORCUPINE’S WORKS. In one very handsome volume, crown octavo, in various styles of extra cloth. 
.SHINGTON’S WORKS. The Memoirs of the Mother and Queens of Henry VIII., contained in this volume, comprehending ‘the period 

was 


from 1466 to 1548, present so orang a picture of the stormy era of transition from the middle age to modern times, 
that they may be r rded as forming & grote by themselves, and little, if anything, is lost by detaching them from 
UNIVERSAL, HISTORY, ANCIENT AND 
THE PENNY  CYCLOPADIA. 


Miss ckland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” of which they form so interestin a portion. The publishers, 
therefore, deem it necessary only to say that they have suffered no mutilation or abri one nt. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. | ALSO, NEAR LY READY: 
12 q Y ) Aled Al 
wivepuevnovess == LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 
OP REP re oe ING | SECOND QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
SPARKS'S LIFE & WORKS OF FRANKLIN. | BY AGNE S STRICKI AND 

i . 4 ww + A a . 


10 vols. 
coe ~ we ipiciniacapy Complete in one volume, to match the “ Queens of Henry VIII.” 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. ae 


THE | WISTORICAL REGISTER. LATELY ISSSUED: 


| 

| 
cugapeney nevibw LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 

| 

















ANNALS © OF PHILOSOPHY. 
FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST: 


With anecdotes of their Courts, now first pub‘ished, from official records, and other documents, 
private as well as public. New edition, with additions and corrections. : 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


PARKER'S 


SCHOOL READERS. 


The publishers of the National Series of 
School Readers, by R. ©. Parker, A. M. | 





























Complete in six large and handsome crown 8vo. volumes, ‘va arious styles of binding. m26 
would respectfully call the attention of the | fan exes minine : wee 
Ss 1 
friends of education to the following distin- CAPTAIN RINGGOLD'S | Hl LLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., 
guishing features which, it is believed, give CHARTS OF GALIFORNIA. 
them a decided preference over every other se- ~ 74 —— BOSTON, 
ries of Reading- ks now before the public : _ a a HA VE NE A RL y RE AD Y 
1. Mr. Parker's and Rules for Mechanical A SERIES OF ai 5 ’ 
Readi It has been said that “the principal ' ari re i. 
difficulty in teaching the art of reeding, a. d 4 in cone CHARTS WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. GENESIS AND GEOLOGY; or, An Investi- 
Me ing to te peon pciger ict Saas, motuiades. = EMBRACING SURVEYS OF THE gation into the Reconciliation of the Modern Doc- 
marks Mr. Parker, “nature directs, with unerring preci- Farrallones. Entrance to the Bay of San Francisco, Bays pense g Geology with the va “s Biptione of —_ 
sion, and therefore it is only b: ing the mirror u n Francisco and Sa n Pablo, Straits of Car- “eg a Th pee 
nature, that the teacher can em t to see her as thes.” 3 ai and Suisan Bay, "Confluence and Deltic a. bd any ht Hitchoock, pe B. 22 D president 
“(See Parker's “1 troduc ” in readi Branches of the Sacramento and San Joa- of Amherst College, author o gion of Geology,” 
2 Tntellactua Raading This e another abject aimed auin "Rivers. andthe Sacramento Te S 
read e ° 
a Vo wceadee ere for Chiigren: should Dar Xmeri ican River, including the LIFE AND HEALTH; he J d 
important information; so essen did Mr. Parker re- | Cities of Sacramento and + or, the Laws an 
Satta ee Se te nema be, hee Sahn, | es : beans of pay Clsans: ih pomeraae Utes 
instructive ag well aa interes q; and't Me etter to | STATE OF CAL at ec TA. an oung an’ *s Guide.” “ Young Woman’s Guide,” 
Vv notes, to e na . WALLADER RINGGOLD, U. 8. N. ” 
rahe ae ty 4 1 cure te a “4 se “th edition, with additions. UL 
ns in schoo e stint "HE * SUNNYSIDE; or, A 
# the vehicle of general information. He assumes that a THE LAST LEAF OF SU or, 
Re knowledge of is read is essent good ¥ S Tribute to the M f the auth f‘* Sunn 
aud io te cultivation pny Tne yao gate leammane asi ge sche side,” “Peep at = Five,” Tell Tale,” &c., &. 
lg Department of Rhetorical Readi To this ‘ ith a fine Portra 
Me. Parker has devoted particular otéention. ne it is the ’S SKETCHES OF y 
highest Rd ak as 5 most et ee ¥ Sptaineent in the | LIEUT. STRAIN’S SK TCHE A — . . . N sc 
tne Healing ie wil be ene tht by theoreal rea JOURNEY IN CHILI WOODWORTH'S AMERICA ng 
ing bi} = ane spouting, but natural readi THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, IN 1849 RY: forming Yo. a. Sy e great American es 
ingot foo in he candi counted tier Fasuasres ter _O : loth gil "  aheaepaties” te 
au ‘arker, so far 1 vol. 12mo., clot! t. ; 7 ; HE GLOBE: d 
from directing ¢ ote: lar manage THE GEOLOGY OF T DS - 
of his v: ae etal attention from it by » of the United States in particular; with Maps, 
ting hist eg ti he wy we me F OFTERDINGEN Pawerd Hitchcock 5 ei esac is P—d 
8 4 “lware c 
direction to. his ‘vole a fr wobject is, KR void what “ HENRY O pay herst College, author of “ Religion of Geology,” &c,, 
fly termed “school reading.” 80 repulsive in most of our A ROMANCE. _sBe 
Readers, In this view Mr. Parker is sustained by the | Translated from 4, Gorman by £4 STATKNECHT, Esq., JU Sy PUBLISHE !D. 
a = distinguished educators of every nr oh Tor men- , oy 
only one—Dr, tely says :— sure to 1 vol. 12mo, “ 
ioc 3 3 | HISTORIC DOUBTS 
raw his if attention . : : 
redo il ta principle, that | ROWLETT’S TABLES OF DISCOUNT RELATIVE TO 
cml iat feta ene tar AND INTEREST | NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 
ollar 
Ric iaitaargpanierentta tah tsseatals | hpng at eh entero re ant ee fo PY ANCHO WHATELY. 
4 Ded svi vite been added to this series Cent Table; the whole computed at 6 per cent. Third American Edition. Price 12 cents. 
itis will be found a valu- 1 vol. 4to., royal calf. URT. No. 7 Balti tr 
rs. Both authors have A. P.B » Wo. 7 more street, 
tdopted the natlooal sanded a of orthography—Dr. Web- HORACE H. MOORE, Pag Md. : 
BOO! Lipprxcorr. Grampo & Co., ay ym os Dew 
A. 8. BARNES & Co , Publishers, Merchants’ Excha: co enepeg BGS street and | Davenport, New York ; Repoxe & Horerkiss, Boston 
- 51 John street, Re York. “Exchange Place. m26 mi93 im 
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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CORNISH, LAMPORT & CO., 
No. 8 Park Piacr, New Yorx, 


Have in Press, and will shortly publish: 
THE ROMANCE OF THE FORUM. 


BY PETER BURKE, ESQ, 
Of the Inner Temple, London, 
1 vol, 12mo. 


A work phoupding | y thrilling incidents drawn from the 
records of the English Courts. 


SALADS FOR THE SOLITARY, 
Prepared by an Epicure. 
1 vol. 12mo. 


Also, recently published, the following valuable works: 


THE NAPOLEON DYNASTY; 
OR, A HISTORY OF THE BONAPARTE FAMILY. 
BY THE BERKELEY MEN. 
lvol, 8vo. Illustrated with 22 superb Portraits. 
Price $2 50. 


MY CONSULSHIP. 
BY ©. aby agen LESTER. 


2 vols. 12mo. Price $1 75. Embracing six years of the 
author’s life, Sn while Consul at Genoa. 


THE LAND OF THE CASSAR & DOGE. 
BY W. FURNISS. 


lvol.12mo0. Price $1 25. 


“ We think few will read this book without confessing 
that they have been both interested and instructed.”— 
Commercial Advertiser. 


THE NEW CONTINENT; 
Or, Four Years ina Eopraman Exploring 


BY LIEUT. GEO. M. COLVOCORESSES, U.S.N. 
lvol, 12mo. Price $1 25. 


THE LIFE, CHARACTER, AND ACTS 
OF JOHN THE BAPTIST, 
And the Relation of his Ministry to the Christian 
Dispensation. 
BY REV. WM. ©. DUNCAN, A.M. 
L vol. 12mo. Price 75 cents. 


AUSTRALIA & HER GOLD REGIONS, 
Containing a Description of the Climate, gg 
Natives, Agriculture, Mineral Resources, Society 
accompan by a Map and Statistical” 
Tables, the whole forming a complete 
Guide to the Gold Mines. 
BY R. G. JAMESON, M.R.CS.E., 


And two ze ars resident of that country. 
1 vol. 12mo. cloth, price 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE NORTH AMERI- 
CAN INDIANS, 

With a faithful Description of their Manners and Cus- 
toms, both civil and mihtary, their Religions, Lan- 
guages, Dress, und Ornaments, including various 
specimens of Indian Eloquence, as well as 
Historical and aphical Sketches of 
almost all the Distinguished Nations 
and Celebrated Warriors, States- 
men, and Orators among the 

North American Ind 
BY JOHN MCINTUSH, ESQ. 
New edition, 8vo., colored plates, price $1 50. 


STODDARD’S COMPLETE READY 
RECKONER. 


The only complete Ready Reckoner adapted to the wants 
of Farmers, aang ty tenn rang Lumber Dealers, 





Boat Builders, Stock Companies, Bankers, &c., &c. 
BY FPROF. JOHN F, STODDARD. 
24mo. tucks, $1. m26 It 
THE 


WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND! 


IN PRESS, 
AND SOON TO BE PUBLISHED, 
“The White Slaves of England,” 


BEING A FAITHFUL DESCKIPTION OF THE CONDITION, 
TREATMENT, ETC, 
OF THE 


LABORING POOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. 


By a Distinevisnep AND Porviar Writer. 


DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 
me 





GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENTS, 


AND 
OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS. 


ATLOR & MAURY, Booksellers and Sta- 


tioners, city, supply any orders for 
Shavestes, asaed at thes seat of ée. 


works aon he 
vernment. 

books published by ‘ut nts for the sale of military 

ty of the War Department, 

they now offer— 

The United States’ Cavairy Tactics. 3 vols. Illustrat- 
ed. Price $5 (very scarce). 

Wayne's Sword Exercise. $1. 

The Ordnance Manual. $2. 

Scott’s Infantry Tactics. $2 50. 

Cross’s Military Laws, 


Instructions in Field Artillery—Horse and Foot. 
prerestens for ania Artillery. 
M'Com! sm hpaeaiaae 
Coupe . a Wane Registe 
rmy and Navy Re r. 
Heavy Artillery, &c. i29 


EMNANT of the edition of the “Blue 
in P nye Mody nak. yh tion na public 3 ear. 
on civil and military, in pay of the United Staves. 


Price $3. A fewcopies remaining of the late edition, 


for sale by 
TAYLOR & MAURY, 


Booksellers, near 9th St., Washington, D. C. 
429 tf 








HOLLOWAY’S PILLS. 


CURE OF A DISORDERED LIVER AND BAD 
DIGESTION, 
Ce of a Letter from Mr. R. W. Kirkus, Chemist, 

OY Prescot street, Liverpool, dated 6th June, 1261. 

To Professor HOLLOWAY. 

Six,—Your Pills : nd Ointment have stood highest 
on our sale list of yg pS 
A bps apni bn. to — can refer wow — esires 
m e 
heen hak sah og is years with a ara of her ‘iver, and nad 
digestion. On the last occasion, however, the virulence 
of the attack was s 3. alarming, and the eres yr gem set 
in so severely, that doubts were entertained of her not 
} able to “any up under it; fortunately she was in- 

to try iy Pills, and she informs me that after the 
fires and eac vanceoding moors she had great relief. She 
continued to take them, and although she used only three 
Boxes, she is a es in ee > of igemnet health. I 
could aaee aa but the gpm from 


the seve and the & e cure, 1 
speaks apa | Es9 f your asto: ing Pills 
R. W. ee oni 
AN sninsaildiahial yun OF oniaiihidian FEVER, 
oe Rta a pee LAND. 


a Courier, 
OP Y Olas Marche Wal, by by Mason. Wat Watch. 
Margaret M‘Connigan, nineteen , residing 


at New Town, had been suffering oma <) ent rheum- 
atic fever for upwards of two months, which had en- 
tirely Gapesved er of the use of her limbs: during be 
period she was under the care of the most eminent med 

cal men in Hobart Town, and by them her case was _ 
sidered hopeless. A friend peqvatied upon her = uy 
Holloway’s celebrated Pills, wh 
and in an incredible short space of time they effected 2 a 
perfect cure. 

CURE OF A PAIN AND TIGHTNESS IN’ THE CHEST 

AND STOMACH OF A PERSON 84 YEARS OF AGE. 


Me Thew & Son, 
From Messrs. Son, Fropr iden 8 of the re 


Advertiser, who -~— eouch Sor 

ment.— August 2d, 1 
To Professor meadened 

Sir,—I desire to bear sontiepenm, to fered sev effects of 
Holloway’s — For some years I suffe ie corece from 
a pain and ti ess in the 1 which was ac- 


at Lam desirous that others should be made 
acquainted with their virtues. I am now rendered, by 
their means, comparatively active, and can take exercise 
without inconvenience or pain, which I could not do 





before. 
(Signed) HENRY COE, 5 pos * pet 
Lynn, N 
These celebrated Pills are wondetuly icacious in 
Me Rema fren 
Same Female Irre  Secrotula, or King’s 
s 

Bilious “Complaints suuee of all kinds od Throats 
Blotches on the Fits tone and Gravel 

Skin vont Symp- 
Bowel Complaints thee toms 
Colics Indigestion Tic Douloureux 
Constipation of the ] paommation 

wels 7" aundice Uleers 

Consumption Liver Complaints Wormsof all kinds 
Debility eakness, from 
Dropsy Piles whatever cause, 
Dysentery Rheumatism 
Erysipelas Retention of Urine 
....* at ear Temple Bar. Loud of Professor Honttoway, 244, a 
Stra! near lem r, respecta- 
ble ts and Dealers in oy Te eo out the 


e, and of those of Ps, — 
fe, & conte, and | $1 50 
by the principal houses in Ay FR 
A. B. & D. Sanps, New York. 
“2 Weare so cantdarsbinsnving De tubtnaibolngs 


aa —Dicoetions Sr the ee Ge of einai in overs 


$29 eowly 


Marcu 26, ’ 
STANFORD & SWORD'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 





MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
(NINTH THOUSAND. ) 
2 vols. 8vo, $3 50. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 
IN GREEK AND ENGLISH. 
With smuel tuner D De al ae 
TRUTH; 
OR, PERSIS I is 
* “Century. ‘hy, 6.6, taper, eager. lor. Mt. re autor of — 
‘j — e si eae 


COLERIDGE’S yor TO REFLEC. 
TION. 
WITH AN ESSAY, 
By John M’Vickar, D.D. 75 cents. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. 
By the Rey. W. 0 Le D.D. 
Second edition. $1 
CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. W. H. Lewis, D. D. 
38 cents. 


MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE 
SYRIAC TESTAMENT. 


NEANDER’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND CHURCH 


DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES. 
Third edition. $1 75. 


LENTEN FAST. 
THE HISTORY, OBJECT, AND PROPER OBSERVANCE OF 
THE HOLY SEASON OF LENT. 
By Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D. 68 cents. 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
137 Broadway. 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 

TO CUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 

AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 

AND BROKEN LIMBS, 

Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 

We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
sey RABLE REMEDY, 
and we make “assurance doubl by the testi- 
mony ¥ of a“ multitude Ae ey teful ex- 
the honest gments of 
statements of 


m12 3t 





CTISING PHYSICIANS. 

of this Liniment is an Le sublimed 

and un arate ere lady’s toilet can be 

reer from uncleanly or ego pubdtanues indeed, 
made the cleaner b: : 


THE MUSTANG LINIMENT 
has meen , betare the aced [ato New yt three and only 
fosauey cates —s New York and _ ew mag; 
througout the whale Bastera market ie is yd great 
its introduction for other other than the cee of persone afic! 
ed and fee folly ; and already we nave nearly 
a Siok timoniats lik like the following from the mos 
RELIABLE SOURC 
showing that for se f 7 


HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 


it is likewise 
at pleasure In recom 
in recommending the MEX!- 
[NIMENT to all our er used for SORES 


nsively, and always eff 
Pal Sats = it say it acts like 
magie we ean enly on say that we have ¢ entirely aban doned 


the use of any other 
ad és. BEIT. 


rooms |SRERAS RBS 


& 40%. - 
Princi One e Third and and Mar 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 





304 Broapway, New York. 
je2tf A G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 
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c. 8. FRANCIS & CO., 


252 BROADWAY, 
HAVE IN PRESS THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


L 
ARBELL. 


A Tale. By Jaxx W. Hooper. 
With Mlustrations. 


I. 
LEILA; OR, THE ISLAND. 
By Ann Fraser TyTier. 


mt. 
LEILA IN ENGLAND. 


By the same author. 


Iv. 
LEILA AT HOME. 
By the same. 


% 
MARY AND FLORENCE; 
OR, GRAVE AND GAY. 


By the same. 
Each of the above with 5 wings by J. W. Orr, from 


VL 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


By the Brorners Grimm. 
2 vols. 12mo, With numerous Engravings. 


vil. 
THE DAUGHTER OF A GENIUS. 


By Mrs. Hor.anp. New edition. 


VII. 
A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By Rey. Dr. Brewer, 
Author of “ A Guide to Science,” “ Guide to Roman 
History,” &c. 


x. 
FAR FAMED TALES FROM THE 


ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS; 
Containing the most lar stories, and those best 


adapted to family reading. story as in th 
original, without a bred dnient. 1 thick amo. 
v with numerous Lllustrations, 


x. 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION, 
By the Rev. B. G. Jonnys. 
With Dlustrations by Anna Mary Howitt. 


xL 
MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 
By W. H. G. Kixeston, author of “ Peter the Whaler.” 


XII. 
STORIES FROM JEWISH HISTORY; 


With an account of the Wars of the Jews, as related by 
Josephus. With 24 copper-plate Engravings. 


XI. 
NORTHERN REGIONS; 
OR, UNCLE RICHARD’S NARRATIVE OF THE EARLIER 
VOYAGES OF CAPT. PARRY, AND THE OVERLAND 
JOURNEYS OF CAPTS. FRANKLIN AND COCHRANE, 
With 24 copper-plate Illustrations. 


XIV. 
MORAL TALE, 
By Mapame Guizor, author of the “ Young Students,” &c. 


xv. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S STORY-BOOK ; 
A New Edition, enlarged, with additional Engravings. 
xvL 
HANS ANDERSEN'S WONDERFUL 
TALES FROM DENMARK. 
New Edition, enlarged, with additional Engravings. 


Just Published. 
A GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY, 


FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 

By Rev. Dr. Brewer, author of “ A Guile to Science,” &c. 

This is the best manual of Roman History yet published, 

and : 

soul Seteaesa rc soar kta 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 
By J. G. Locxmanrr. 


A 
“rset ita SPW ya 





BOHN'S LIBRARY SERIES, 


FOSTER’S LIFE AND CORRESPONDENCE. Volume 2. 
STANDARD LIBRARY. 





‘CHALMERS ON THE ADAPTATION OF EXTERNAL NATURE 
TO THE MORAL AND INTELLECTUAL CONSTITUTION OF MAN. 
Bripcewater Series. Screntiric Liprary. 


THORPE’S YULE-TIDE LEGENDS. 
ANTIQUARIAN LIBRARY. 


LUCAN’S PHARSALIA, 
Lireratty Traystatep sy H. J. Rivey, B.A. 
CLASSICAL LIBRARY. 


TURNER’S NOTES TO HERODOTUS. 
PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY. 
Just ready, and for sale by 


BANGS, BROTHER & CO.,, 


TRADE SALE ROOMS, 
m26 3t 13 PARK ROW. 





GREAT SALE OF SPLENDID BOOKS. 
MESSRS. BANGS, BROTHER & CO. 
Have the pleasure of announcing to the Trade and Literary World, one of the most 


important Auction Sales of Books that has ever taken place in this country. It will compose 
the entire collection of 


Choice, Splendid and Standard Ancient and Modern Books, 


RECENTLY FORMED IN EUROPE, BY MR. C. WELFORD, 


OF THE LATE WELL KNOWN FIRM OF 





| BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


| With the intention of re-commencing business in New York, but which, from a change in 
| his intentions, he has consigned to them for unreserved sale, on 


| Wednesday, April 27th, 


Anp Nine Fotitowine Days, at Tuetr Sate Rooms, No. 13 Park Row. 


The Catalogue will comprise nearly 3000 lots, and amongst them there is scarcely one that 
is not deserving the attention of gentlemen connected with public or private libraries, on the 
ground of intrinsic literary value, scarcity and rarity, or beauty of condition. Almost all 
branches of literature are included in the collection, and it is especially rich in works 
relating to 


English Literature, Pociry and ihe Drama, Belles Leiires, ihe 
Eine Aris, Voyages and Travels, Hisiory, &e., 


ALL NEW AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


So fine an assortment of the best editions of the Standard English Authors of the Eliza- 
bethan, the Augustan Age of Queen Anne, and the Georgian Eras, has never been seen in 
New York, nor could it be equalled from the combined stocks of all the Bookstores in the 
United States. 

The collection of Books on America is exceedingly choice and extensive, and the beautiful 
condition of each article is equally remarkable with its scarcity and historical importance. 
In Rare Tracts, Early Voyages and Travels, State Histories, Biographies and other works 
connected with the . 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE WESTERN CONTINENT, 
Generally, it is unrivalled by any collection ever submitted to the public. 


Catalogues will be ready four weeks previous to the sale, and will be forwarded to any 
ssa application to. the Auctioneers, 13 Park Row, or to Mr. C. B. Norton, Irving 
Bookstore, Chambers street, New York. 


The Entire Collection will be on view three days 
recommended to all amateurs of choice literature a 


ore the sale, when the inspection of it is 
splendid books. m1 2tf 
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T. B. PETERSON'’S LIST OF PUBLICATIONS. 


OO te lt ttt le 


T. B. PE 


TERSON, 


No. 98 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA, 
HAS JUST PUBLLISHED AND FOR SALE 
STEREOTYPE EDITIONS OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS, 
Which will be found to be the Best and Latest Publications by the Most Popular and Celebrated Writers in the World. 
They are also the Most Saleable Books published. 


The Trade supplied at very Low Rates, and all Orders will be Promptly attended to. 
p27" Every Work posiisnep i tas Country ror Sate Here, rrraer at Wuoresate or Reta. 3 


Ellen Pickering’s Novels. 
AS POPULAR AS ANY IN THE WORLD. 


Either of which can be had separately. Price 25 cents each, or any five 
of them for One Dollar. They are printed on the finest white paper, 
and each forms one large octavo volume, complete in itself, neatly 
bound in a strong paper cover. 

The Orphan Niece. The Prince and the Pedler. 
Kate Walsiugham, The Merchant's Daughter. 


sin, The Heiress. 
Ellen Wareham. 


The Grumbler. Nan Darrell. 
The Quiet Husband. The Squire. 
Who Shall Be Heir ? The Expectant. 
The Secret Foe. Agnes Serle. 


Mrs. Grey’s Novels. 
VERY POPULAR AMONG THE LADIES. 

Either of which can be had separately. Price 25 cents each, or any five 
of them for One Dollar. They are printed on the finest white paper, 
and each forms one large octavo volume, complete in itself, neatly 
bound in a strong paper cover. 
Lena Cameron, or the Four Sisters. 


The Fright. 





The Baronet’s Daughters. 
The Belle of the Family. The Young Prima Donna. 
Sybil Lennard. A Record of Woman's The Old Dower House. 

ife. Hyacinthe, or the Contrast. 
The Duke and the Cousin. Gypsy’s Daughter. 
The Little Wife, Alice Seymour. 
The Manceuvring Mother. I 


Captain Marryatt’s Works. 
BEST SEA NOVELS IN THE WORLD. 
Either of which can be had separately. Price of all, except the two 
last, are 25 cents each, or any five of them for One Dollar, They are 


printed on the finest white paper, and each forms one large octavo 
volume, complete in itself. 
Peter Simple. The Pirate and Three Cutters. 
Jacob Faithful. The Naval Officer. 

Japhet in Search of a Father. Snarleyow ; or, the Dog Fiend. 
The Phantom Ship. Newton Foster. 


Midshipman Easy. Valerie. His last novel. 
The Pacha of Many Tales. Percival Keene. 200 pages, price 50 cts. 
The King’s Own, Poor Jack. 200 pages, price 50 cents. 


T. S. Arthur’s Works. 

SOUGHT AFIER AND READ BY EVERYBODY. 
Either of which can be had separately. Price 25 cents each, or any five 
of them for One Dollar. They are the most moral, popular, and 
entertaining in the world. There are no better books to alate in the 
hands of the young. All will profit by them. 


The Divorced Wife. The Orphan Children. 


The Banker's Wife. The Debtor’s Daughter 
Pride and Prudence. | Insubordination. 

Cecilia Howard. _ | Lucy Sandford. 

‘The Broken Promise. | Agues; or, the Possessed. 

Love in a Cottage. The Two Brides. The Lron Hand. 
Love in High Life. The Two Merchants. 


Alexander Dumas’s Works. 
THE BEST JN THE WORLD. 
Memoirs of Alexandre Dumas. Written by himself. Complete in 


two yolumes. This work has created more sensation in France than any one 
which has appeared there for years. Two volumes octavo, 500 pages. Price One 


Dollar. 

The lron Mask ; or, the Feats apd Adventures of Raoul de Brage- 
lonne. Being the conclusion of “ The Three Guardsmen,” “ Twenty Years After,” 
and “ Bragelonne.” Complete in two large volumes of 420 octavo pages: with beau- 
tifully Illustrated Covers, Portraits, and Engravings. Price One Dollar. 
uise La Valliere: or, theSecond Series and Final End of the 
“Tron Mask.” | This work is the final end of “The Three Guardsmen,” “ Twenty 
Years After,” “ Bragelonne,” and the “ lron Mask,” and is of far more interesting 
and absorbing interest than any of its predecessors. Comple two large 
octavo volumes of over 400 pages, printed on the best of paper, beautifully illus- 
trated. It also contains correct portraits of * Louise La Valliere,? and “ The Hero 
of the Iron Mask.” Price, for the entire work, One Dollar. 


The Memoirs of a Physician; or, the Secret History of Louis the 
Fifteenth, It is aneeny embellished with thirty engravings, which illustrate 
the principal scenes and characters of the different heroines of the work. Com- 
plete in two large octavo volumes. Price 50 cents a volume. yi 

The Queen’s Necklace; or, the Secret History of the Court of 


Louis the Sixteenth. A sequel to “ The M irs of a Physi ” Ith ifully 

Illustrated with portraits of the heroines “of the work. Complete in sy 5 4 

_ octavo volumes of over 400 es. Price 50 cents a volume. 

Six Years Later; or, the Taking of the Bastile. Being the contin- 

uation and final conclusion of “The Queen’s Necklace: or, the Secret History of 
the Court of Louis the Sixteenth,” and “ Memoirs Physician.” Compl 

two large octavo volumes. Price One Dollar. tie aie 


' 
Mary Seaham. 200 pp. Price, 50 cents. | 


| Sketches in France. “It is as good a book as Thackeray's 
‘Sketches in Ireland.” Dumas never wrote a better book. It is the most 
_ delightful book of the season. Price 50 cents. ‘ % 
Diana of Meridor, the Lady of Monserean: or, France in the Six- 
teenth Century. An Historical Romonce. Complete in two | octavo volumes 
| of 538 pages, Brinted on the finest white paper, with numerous illustrative engray. 
ings. | Y e Dollar. P ‘ ‘ 
| The Reign of Terror; Genevieve, or the Chevalier of the Maison 
| Rouge. An Historical Romance of the French Revolution. Complete in one large 
| octavo volume of over 200 pases, printed on the finest white paper, with numerous 
} illustrative engravings. ice for the entire work, DOcents. 3 . 
Isabel of Bavaria; or, the Chronicles of France for the reign of 
| 





Charles the Sixth. Complete in one fine octavo volume of 211 pages, printed on 
the finest white paper. Price 50 cents. 


Edmond Dantes. Being the Sequel to Dumas’s celebrated novel of 

j the Count of Monte Cristo. With elegant illustrations. Complete in one large 
octavo volume of over 200 pages. Price 50 cents, 

| French, German, Spanish, Latin, and Italian 

Languages. 

| Any person unacquainted with either of these languages, can, with the aid of thes» 

| works. be enabled to read, write, and speak the language of either, without the aid o! 


| @ teacher, or any oral instruction whatever, provided they hay strict attention to the 
instructions laid down in each book, and that nothing shail ed over, without a 


| thorough investigation of the subject it involves; by doing which. they will be able to 
speak, read, or write either language, at their will and pleasure. 


_ French Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

| Spanish Without a Master. In Four Easy Lessons, 
Italian Without a Master. In Five Easy Lessons. 

German Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons. 

Latin Without a Master. In Six Easy Lessons, 


| _ Price of either of the above Works, separate 25 cents—or the whole five may be had 
for One Dollar. 

















Charles Lever’s Novels. 
THE MOST HUMOROUS IN THE WORLD. 


Charles O'Malley, the Irish Dragoon. Complete in one large octavo 


volume of 324 es. Price 50 cents; or in two volumes of 800 pages, very large 
| type, for One lar. 


The Knight of Gwynne. A tale of the time of the Union, Cow- 


plete in one fine octavo volume of 226 pages, beautifully illustrated, and printed 01 
the finest white paper. Price 50 cents. 


Jack Hinton, the Guardsman. Complete in one large octavo voluwe 
| of 400 pages, printed on fine white paper. Price 50 cents. . 

| Tom Burke of Ours. Complete in one large octavo volume of 300 
pages, printed from new type and on the finest paper. Price 50 cents. 

| Arthur O’Leary. Complete in one large octavo volume of 220 
pages, full of beautiful illustrations, aud printed ia the best style. Price 50 cents. 
| Kate O’Vonoghue. A Tale of Ireland. Complete in one larye 


octavo volume of 140 pages, beautifully illustrated, and printed on the finest white 
paper. Price 37% cents. 


Horace Templeton. This is Lever’s New Book, and equal to his 


best. Complete in one large octavo volume of 212 and printed on the best 
of white paper. Price 50 cents sae 


Harry Lorrequer. By the author of the above seven works. Cow- 
plete in one octavo volume of 402 pages, printed on the finest paper. Price 50 cts. 


William Harrison Ainsworth’s Best Novels. 


| 


| The Illustrated Tower of London. With 100 splendid engravings. 


It is beyond all doubt one of the most interesting works ever Emr = ey in the 
known wo and can be read and re-read with pleasure and satisfaction by 
everybody. e advise all persons to get it and it, for there is much tolearn 


and valuable information to be gained from its pages. Price for the complete 
work, One Dollar. 


Mysteries of the Court of Queen Anne. 142 pages. Price 25 ets. 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Jack Sheppard, the most noted 
barman, robber, and jail Renatier, Geet ever lived. Embellished with thirty-nine, 


5 ted Ilustrations, nd e ved in the finest style of art, 
Esq., of London. Price GO cents. a 


by rge k, 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Guy Fawkes, The Chief of the 
Gunpowder Treason. The Bloody Tower, etc. Illustrated. 200 pages. Price 


The Pictorial Old St. Paul's. Fall of Illustrations. Priee 50 cents. 
lilustrated Lite of Dick Turpin, the Highwayman, Burglar, Mur- 


, derer, ii Price 25 cents, 
Life of Harry ‘Thoinas, the Western Burglar and Murderer. Ful! 
of Engravings, Price 25 cents. 
lilustrated Life and Adventures of the Desperadoe of the New 
_ World. Price 25 cents. 
Life and Adventures of Ninon De L’Enclos, with her Letters on 





Lov and Price 25 lo -_ 
The Pictorial Newgate Calendar; Beautifully illustrated with Ff 
teen Engravings. 253 pages. Price 50 cents. 
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T. B. Peterson’s List of 


Lippard’s Works. 
THE MOST EXCITING IN THE WORLD. 


Washington and his Generals ; or, Legends of the American Revo- 
lation. . in py! we od fea gp my of or, pages, Ail se the finest 
The Quaker City ; or, the 


Mysteries and Miseries of Philadelphia. 
Hall. A Romance of Philadelphia Life, Mystery and Crime. Illus- 


Monks of Monk 
trated merous En, ion Complete in two large octavo volumes of 500 
Mice, for the entire wor One Doi 


; ollar. 
The Ladye ot Albarone; or the Poison Goblet. A Romance of the 
Dark Lippard’s last work. Complete in one large octavo volume of 258 


pages. 50 cents. 
Paul Ardenheim ; the Monk of Wissahikon. A Romance of the | 


olution. TMustrated with numerous avings. Complete in two large octavo | 
ja of nearly 600 pages. Price One Dollar 


Blanche of i 





ywine ; or, September the Eleventh, 1777. <A)! 


Romance of the Poetry, Legends, and History of the Battie of Brandywine. It 
makes a large octavo yolume of 350 pages, printed from new type, and on the finest | 
white paper. Price, for the complete work, 75 cents. 


- s ° J 
Legends of Mexico; or, Battles of General Zachary Taylor, late 
President of the United States. Complete in one volume of 128 pages. Price 25 


cents, . e 
The Nazarene; or, the Last of the Washingtons. A Revelation of 
Philade!phia, New York, and Washington, in the year 184. Price 50 cents. 


Be} of Prairie Eden. A Romance of Mexico. Price 25 cents. 


Works by the Best and most Popular Authors. 


The Cabin and Parlor; or, Slaves and Masters. By J. Thornton 
Randolph. This book is fully equal to“ Uncle Tom’s Cabin.” 336 pages. Price, | 
50 cents in paper cover, or One Dollar in cloth gilt, beautifully illustrated. | 
Life in the South. A Companion to * Unele Tom’s Cabin.” By | 
C. H, Wiley. Beautifully illustrated, from original designs by Darley. Price | 


50 cents. 
Pictorial Life and Adventures of Davy Crockett. Written by him- | 
self. Embellished with spirited and beautiful Illustrations. Price 50 cents, | 
Ugly Etfie; or, the Neglected One, and Pet Beauty, and other 
Tales. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, author of “ Mob Cap,” etc. Price 50 cents. : 
The Emigrant Squire. By the author of * Bel Brandon.” This 
has Just soon completed in the Dollar newspaper, where it has been very popular. 
Price 25 cents. | 
Clara Moreland; or, Adventures in the Far South West. By | 
Emerson Bennett, author of “ Prairie Flower,” Viola,” ete. This has been appear- 
ing in the coiumns of the Saturday Evening Post for the last twelve weeks, 
wheve it has proved to be one of the most popular and powerful nouvellettes ever 
written in America. 336 pages. Price, 50 cents in paper cover, or One Doliar in 


cloth gilt, illustrated. 
By Henry Cockton. 317 


Valentine Vox, the Veotriloquist. 
pages. Price 50 cents. os “— 
Sketches in ireland. By William M. Thackeray, author of “ Vanity | 
Fair.” “ History of Pendennis,” ete. It is equal,in every respect, to” Vanity Fair.” 
Price 50 cents. a ; z + 
The Parricide; or, Youth’s Career in Crime. By G. W. M. Rey- 
By the author of a “ Diary of a London 


nolds. Illustrated. Price 50 cents. 
Ten Thousand a Year. 
Physician.” 432 pages. Price 50 cents. e 
The Mob Cap; and other Tales. By Mrs. Caroline Lee Hentz, 
,, author of “ Linda,” “ Rena,” ete: Price 50 cents. 

First and True Love. A True Love Story. By George Sand, 
author of * Consuelo,” Indiana,” etc. Itis one of the most charming and interest- 
ing works ever published. Full of Engravings. Price 50 cents. 

Cruising in the Last War. A Naval Story of the War of 1812. 
First and Second Series. Being the complete work, unabridged. By Charles J. 

, Peterson. 228 o¢tavo pages. Price 50 cents. Ee 

Life in Paris. By G. W. M. Reynolds, author of “ Life in London,” 
ete. Full of Engravin Price 37} cents. 

Salathiel; or, the Wandering Jew. 








By Rev. George Croly. Price 


50 cents. 
Liorente’s History of the Inquisition in Spain. Only edition pub- 
lished in this country. Price 37} cents. - A 
Dr. Hollick’s Anatomy and Physiology, with a large dissected plate 
of the Human re, colored to Life. By the celebrated Dr. Hollick. author of 
The True Art of Healing the Sick,” “ Origin of Life,” ete. Price One Doliar. 
Mysteries of Three Cities. Boston, New York, and Philadelphia. 
By A.J, H. Duganne. 200 pages. Price 0cents. : 
Red Indians of Newfoundland. A beautifully illustrated Indian 
Story, by author of “Prairie Bird.” Price 50cents. | J 
Harris's Adventures in Africa. ‘This book isa rich treat. Two 
volumes. Price $1, or handsomely bound, $1 50. 
Indiana. By George Sand, author of “ First and True Love,” ete. 
A very bewitching and interesting work. 258 pps. 50 cts. 
he Petrel ; or, Love on the Ocean. A sea novel equal to the best, 
by Admiral Fisher, 200 pages. Price 50 cents, 
Aristocraey, or Life among the Upper Ten. A true novel of fash- 
ionable life, Ft Esq. e 50 cents. 
Mormonism Exposed. “Pull of ngravings, and Portraits of the 
Twelve Apostles, Price 12}¢ cents. 4 . a 
Cones: — A wrheyeeren: A of a Portrait. By Miss Fairfield, one of 
ters 200 pages. Price 50 cents. 
Illustrated Life and Adventures of Don Quixotte de La Mancha, | 


Si pals Sauize Sancho Pansa, rev:sed and corrected, with all the original notes. | 


pages. Price 50 handsomely bound, One Dollar. 
Yankee Yarns and Yankee Letters, By Sam Slick, alias Judge | 
Haliburton. Price 50 cents. 
Wild Sports in the West. By W.H. Maxwell. Price 50 cents. 


= Bonteh Confessional. By M. Michelet. 300 pages. Prive 





| Evast. Clair; and other Collected Tales. 





Publications—( Contin ued). 


Dr. Berg’s Answer to Archbishop Hughes. Price 12 1-2 cents. 

Dr. Berg’s Lectures on the Jesuits. Price 12 1-2 cents, 

Flirtations in America; or High Life in New York. 
book. 28 pages. Price 50 cents. 

The Lady’s Work Table Book. 
should possess. Price 50 cents. 

The Coquette. One of the best books ever written. 
octavo, over 200 pages. Price 50 cents. oe - 

Odd Fellowship Exposed. With all the Signs, Grips, Pass-words, 
etc. Tlustrated. Price 12}¢ cents. : : ; . é 

The Lite and Death of the Rev. John N. Maffit; with his Portrait. 

- Price 124 cents. . 2 : 

The Necromancer. A Romanee of the times of Henry the Eighth. 

By G. W. M. Reynolds. 2 vols. Price 75 cents. 


Works of Bulwer, James, and Others 
EQUALLY AS GOOD, AT 25 CENTS EACH. 
The Rone: or the Hazards of Womer. By Sir E. L. Bulwer. 


Price 25 cents. ; 
The Gxonians. By Sir E. lL. Bulwer. Author of “ Last of the 
Barons. A Sequel to the Roue. Price 25cents. A 
By G. P. R. James, author of * Richelieu,” 
By G. P. R. James, Esq., 
author of “ Richelieu.” Price 25 cents. 


Arrah Neil. A Novel. 
ete, Price 25 cents. 

The Pioneer's Daughter. By tmerson Bennett, author of “ The 
Prairie Flower.” Price 25 cents. 

Agnes Grey; an Autobiography. 
“Shirley,” etc. Price 25 cents. , 

The Valley Farm: or. the Autobiography of an Orphan. 
panion to Jane Eyre. Price 25 cents. . 

The Fortune Hunter, by Mrs. Anna Cora Mowatt. (Her last.) 
Price 25 cents. ; 

Gentieman’s Science of Etiquette, and Guide to the Usages of So- 
ciety. By Count Alfred D’Orsay. It is the best and only reliable book for Eti- 
quette among gentlemen, ever written. Price 25 cents a copy. . 

The Lady’s Science of Etiqnette. By the Countess de Calabrella. 
With a magnificent full length portrait of the Author, beautifully engraved on 
steel. No Lady should be without this Book. Price 25 cents. 

Grace Dudley; or Arnoid at Saratoga, By Charles J. Peterson. 
Ilinstrated. Price 25 cents. é 

Ella Strattord ; or the Orphan Child. 
singten, Price 25 cents. 

host Stories. Full of Illustrations. Being a Wonderful Book. 
Price 25 cents. . 

Abednego, the Money Lender. By Mrs. Gore. Price 25 cents. 

Madison’s Exposition of the Awful Ceremonies cf Odd Fellowship, 
With 20 plates, Price 25 cents. , 

Gliddon’s Ancient Egypt, her Monuments, Hieroglyphies, History, 
etc, Full of plates, 25 cents. : 

The Family Physician; or the True Art of Healing the Sick. By 
Dr. Hollick. Price 25 cents. 

Father Clement. 


A capital 


Iilustrated. A work every Lady 


One volume, 


By the Author of “ Jane Eyre,” 


A com- 
By the Countess of Bles- 


By Grace Kennedy, Author of “ Dunallen,” 
Abbey of Innismoyle,” ete, Price 25 cents. F 

The Abbey of Innismoyle. By Grace Kennedy, autnor of * Father 
Clement. Price 25 cents. 

The Insnared; a Story of the Heart. By Lady Charlotte Bury. 
Price cents. + . ‘ 

The Beautiful French Girl; or the Daughter of Monsieur Fontan- 
bleu. Price 25 cents. 

The Mysteries of Bediain; or Annals of the London Mad House. 
Price 25 cents. . 

Josephine. By Grace Aguilar, author of “ Home Influence,” “ Mo- 
ther’s Recompense,” &c. Price 25 cents, 

Bell Brandon, and the Withered Fig Tree. A Three Hundred Dol- 
lar prize novel. Price 25 cente. 

Kuowlson’s Compicte Cattle, or Cow Doctor. Price 25 cents. 

Knowlson’s Complete Farrier, or Horse Doctor. Price 25 cents. 

The Complete Kitchen and Fruit Gardener, for Popular and Gene- 
ral use, by one of the oldest and best Gardeners in the United States. Price 25c. 

The Complete Florist; or Flower Gardener. The best in the 


world. Price 25 cents. Ly * oo 
Moreton Hail; or the Spirits of the Haunted House. A Tale 
founded on Facts. Price 25 cents. f 
The Diary of a Physician. Second Series. By S. C. Warren, 
author of “Ten Thousand a Year.” Illust. 25 cents, 
Falkland. A Novel. By Sir BE. L. Bulwer, author of “ The 
Roue,” “ Oxonians,” &c. One vol. octavo. Price 25 cents. 
Walde-Warren; a Taie of Circumstantial Evidence. 
Bennett, author of “ Prairie Flower.” Price 25 cents. 
Viola; or, Adventures in tle Far South-West. 
nett, author of “ The Pioneer's Daughter.” Price 25 cents. s 
Philip in Search of a Wile. By the author of “ Kate in Search of 
a Husband.” Price 25cents. | a 
Jenny Ambrose; or, Life in the Eastern States. An Excellent 
Book. Price 25 cents. - : 
Louise St. Aubyn; or, the Jesuit Nun. By a noted Methodist 
Preacher. Price 25 cents. oe 
The Admiral’s Daughter. By Mrs. Marsh, author of “ Ravenseliffe.” 
One yolume octavo. Price 25 cents. Z 
The Monk. A Romance. By Matthew G. Lewis, Esq.,M.P. All 
should read it. Price 25 cents. 


By Emerson 


By Emerson Ben- 


T. B. PETERSON’S Cuear Boox, Macazine, NewsParer, Pupuisnixc axp Booxseuing EstaBuisuMent is at No. 98 Cnestxet street, Pumapetpata. From which place he will 
supply all orders for any books at all, no matter by whom published, in advance of all others, and at publishers’ lowest cash prices. He respectfully invites Country Merchants, 
Pedlers, Canvassers, Agents, the Trade, Strangers in the City, and the public generally, to favor him with their orders, or to cal] in person and examine bis extensive collec- 
tion of cheap publications, where they will be sure to find all the latest and cheapest works published in this country or elsewhere, for sale at publishers’ Jowest cash prices. 
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IMPORTANT SALE OF THE WHOLE OF THE ENGRAVINGS 
THE PUBLICATION OF MR. ALDERMAN MOON. 


a 








From the “ Ant-Journat,” March, 1853. 

Mr. ALDERMAN Moon.—We announce with mingled feelings of regret and satisfaction | be calculated upon was the honor of their issue, and the conviction that, while to circu. 
reme rman Moon th blishing trade: itis satisfactory to | late productions of high tone character was a duty, the consequent improvement 

fang this pin — Ape ybeteney but it is matter for regret that | of public taste would, in the end, urteg remuneration. The of such a isher, 





the Arts wil! thus lose their most liberal, most judicious, and most energetic supporter 





band speet ¢ - pene. Le apipew 8d ene have failed to ae, =e a most beneficial i 

t the Alderman has held a foremost position in | wea indeed, muc' 8 

Eng und as vt of engravings from Ge works of British ee Li, 4 —e 4 ene poten vay “ _ : opie ne : ely “ Lk. 7 po Fecgenise 
ti rality as regards the a 3 king e a vices long ress e 

pa aw =A wat on AL known, and giving to them.in allinstances, | to him from artists, from lovers of Art, and from the community. 


ti hile elevating and advancing public taste, and promoting the best Tue Successor oF ALDERMAN Moon 1s Mr. Tuomas Boys. The name is well and 
ae ont ee pu Hic, by the extensive ciroulatien of such publications only as were | favorably known to the public as that of an experienced publisher, whose judgment, 
calculated to benefit and improve the country. The retirement of such a man from taste, and liberality have been heretofore exerted, and very beneficially, for the Arts. 
the active pursuit of so important a trade is, Ceres + qalamits 1 ements githough SaLe oy ALDERMAN Moon’s Stock.—Almost as a matter of course, it that the 
atk Ad > , he, AAT. profitable—to find . owe ere large and valuable stock of Alderman Moon is to be dis of; an advertisement in 
Co ~ oe "The list of Mr. Alderman Moon's publications is not only numerous, it | °UF Journal announces that Messrs. Southgate & Barrett wil 


uence upon British Art: ; 
tate it has enpored sacs the death of ; 





t Ls in due course, distribute 
contains examples of all, or nearly all, the best artists of the age. The issue and com- _— ——— aS ee erernee publis hed by Alderman. Moon ? 
pletion of that noe arte demand honoranie menticg of the pablisner In the history | | Sand the nt,” e; the * Christ weeping over Jerusalem. ” and the ; 

“ - ” . Z 
tart ie ~~ yt lempenes ; and perbaps in no state of Europe, even under govern- ms to the Holy City,” after Eastlake; some seventeen or eighteen after Land 


- ” te bd 

ment patronage, Was so great an undertaking carried on to its close with credit so os! eae a ne Jong f-4 ssil the, Britany ond Pt, Return from 
uninterrupted * But this is by no means the sole undertaking of magnitude in which 3 ny lk Preaching.” Pope,” | —_ okaaneae, and 

the Alderman has been engaged ; among his publications will be found engravi by Carthage,” after er; "The Crucifixion,” i tine the “Venice.” nfies 
Doo, Robinson, Watt, Pye, Goodall, Cousins, and all the best British engravers, from t: th _ i Gatte - ~ go ; sapien cen 
the paintings of Eastlake, Lawrence, Wilkie, Mulready, Landseer, Turnér, Collins, works of the best Britist a mn rmole ; mort, const uote 
Newton, Uwins, Leslie, Herbert, Chalon, Hareing, Martin, and very many others of le,” that none of Mr. Moon's 
our most ular and renowned British artists. The state portraits of the Queen and ublications have ever heretofore been disposed of in this manner: he has kept his 
His Royal Highness the Prince were issued by him; while among his publications are eollection refully from distribution; except th the ordinar; 
not a few from the ancient masters—such as that of Kaffaelle’s —eesiah © trom the pee a laa tothe alneuioned h the medium of the r — 

Doo works are some wh . a . . 
ey st they were wnbertabeen under the full conviction that, the only recompense to | foneers, Messrs. Southgate & Barrett, will be “bond side impressions,” having the 





” 
* It was, we believe, on the completion of this work that the artists generally [not slone those who were associated pa me mone Se — a . ys ;” those which are to be now “sold 
with it] wet, and presented to Mr, Alderman Moon 4 piece of pi*te, accompanied with an address which embodied . . gold opportuni 
their opinions and feelings with regard to his liberal conduct towards them upon all eccasions of their intercourse the lovers of finee 
with him. 


of good things, having the choice of a rich and rare abundance. 


LLL rete 


SALE BY AUCTION 


OF THE 


ENTIRE SPLENDID STOCK 


CHOICE ARTISTS’ AND OTHER PROOFS, 


AND 


PRINT IMPRESSIONS OF VALUABLE ENGRAVINGS, 
PUBLISHED BY MR. ALDERMAN MOON, 


WHO IS RETIRING FROM BUSINESS. 


SOUTHGATE & BARRETT ; 


beg to announce that they have been favored with instructions to submit to PUBLIC COMPETITION, early in the month of APRIL, 
AT THEIR ROOMS, 22 FLEET STREET, LONDON, 

_ ~ + 

THE WHOLE OF THE MAGNIFICENT PUBLICATIONS OF MR. ALDERMAN MOON, 
ri t of the i tant productions that have been issued during the last twenty years, and not only choice as works of art, but valuable as historical mo- 
bab = ga enced with the ‘ames of the most illustrious. both as painters and: en, " avers, of . resent 7 None of the stock has ever been reduced from the original 
price at which it was published, and as the Copper and Steel Plates are sold to Mr. Boys, it is n that the impressions now offered for sale are the last thatcan ever appear, 

guaranteed as to state by the original Se lines with Mr. Moon’s name: us, 


reviously to the disposal of the plates, Mr. Moon’s name was erased, and all future impres- 
sions will bear the name of Mr. Boys. The Stock includes the most splendid Artists’ and other Proofs, as weil as fine Print Plates of 


THE WATERLOO BANQUET AT APSLEY HOUSE. 


PAINTED BY WILLIAM SALTER. ENGRAVED IN LINE BY GREATBACH. 


THE CORONATION OF THE QUEEN. 


PAINTED BY PARRIS. ENGRAVED BY WAGSTAFF. . 


THE QUEEN RECEIVING THE SACRAMENT AT HER CORONATION. 


PAINTED BY LESLIE, R.A. ENGRAVED BY SAMUEL COUSINS, A.R.A. 3 


THE CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCESS ROYAL. 


PAINTED BY LESLIE, R.A. ENGRAVED BY RYALL. 
CHRISTENING OF THE PRINCE OF WALES. 


PAINTED BY SIR GEO. HAYTER. ENGRAVED IN LINE BY GREATBACH. 


WINTERHALTER'S PICTURE OF THE ROYAL FAMILY. 


ENGRAVED BY S. COUSINS, A.R.A. 











OO 

















PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT. ANCIENT CARTHAG 
Painted by Pte rare Engraved by Atkinson. | Painted by J. M. W. Turner, R.A. Halll by D. Wilson. 
PORTRAITS OF THE QUEEN AND PRINCE ALBERT. | Free te Orlane ee, COMING IN BIGHT OF ROME. 
Painted by Winterhalter. Engraved in Line by Foster and Louis. PREACHING OF KNOX. 
CHRIST WEEPING OVER ERUSALEM. Engraved in Line by George ash from the picture by Sir David Wilkie, R.A. 
Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A., from the Picture by Eastlake, R.A. OEING. 
THE RETURN FROM HAWKING. Painted by Sir Edwin » R.A. Engraved by Lewis, A.R.A. 
Painted by Sir Edwin Landseer, R.A. Engraved by Samuel Cousins, A.R.A. CR ING THE BRIDGE. 
THE SANCTUARY. Painted by Sir Edwin R.A. Engraved by Willmore, A.R.A. 
Engraved by Lewis. Painted by Sir Edwin £ andseer, R.A. THE Last GuEAY Woke OF wasn. 
STALKING IN T ANDs, 
Sagroved ty Hee Wetiossn, . Lastoves, Peeples tee anes, | Painted by J. Se We Tasso, eae eu 3. Willmore. . 


And numerous others, from Pictures by distinguished Masters. Engraved in the highest style of art by the most celebrated Engravers. 
Catalogues to be had on application at the Offices of SOUTHGATE & BARRETT, 22 Fleet street; if in the Country, on the receipt of 13 Postage Stamps. 
Orders for the sale received and attended to by TRUBNER & CO., American and Continental Agency, 12 Paternoster Row. Also, by 


poe DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav street, New Yor. 





